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LitTLE has been told of the Malaya 
campaign. Few returned and most 
records were lost or destroyed. There 
must have been many deeds of bravery 
which now will never come to light. 
It has, however, been my good 
fortune to see letters and to hear 
reports from some who came back. 
At the suggestion of officers of the 
12th Frontier Force Regiment I can 
complete a story which is little known, 
but which will bear comparison with 
the most heroic deeds of the war. 

On 8th December 1941 the 8th 
Indian Infantry Brigade was stationed 
at Kota Bharu in the north-east corner 
of Malaya. Its task was the defence 
of the airfield against invasion from 
the sea or from attack across the 
border of Siam. Shortly after midnight 
a great Japanese invasion fleet appeared 
off the coast, and landings began. It 
was the beginning of that sad story 
of a long retreat ending with the fall of 
Singapore. 

The 2nd Battalion of the 12th 
Frontier Force Regiment, of the 
Indian Army, was in reserve. It 
was a proud battalion with a long 
record of service, particularly among 
the rocky mountains of the North- 
West Frontier of India. In command 
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a record of quiet bravery during the 
last war. He was beloved and trusted 
by his Sikhs, Pathans, Dogras, and 
Punjabi Mussulmans in the way that 
makes so many Indian Army officers 
wish to retire on giving up command. 
Any further appointment would be 
an anticlimax after the wonderful and 
moving experience of commanding a 
battalion of Indian infantry. 

Within a short time the battalion 
was split up over many miles of coast 
as companies were sent to reinforce 
threatened points. The Japanese were 
not attempting to land on one beach 
only, but were spreading out to find 
undefended or weakly held places. 
The Dogra company was sent to the 
assistance of a small force trying to 
hold a landing a few miles from the 
airfield. With the company went the 
commanding officer. 

The defenders consisted of a British 
field battery, two companies of the 
3rd Battalion 17th Dogra Regiment, 
two platoons of the 4th Battalion 19th 
Hyderabad Regiment, and the com- 
pany of the 12th Frontier Force 
The Indians lined the 
edge of the jungle, which here came 
down almost to high-water mark. It 
was a scene of great beauty. The 
thick fringe of palm trees rose like a 
wall from the yellow sand, which was 
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bounded on the other side by white 
surf and the blue of the ocean. The 
sun came out of the sea like a great 
red ball, and with it came nine ancient 
British bombers from the east. They 
sank several ships before they were 
all shot down by anti-aircraft fire 
and the swarming Japanese fighters. 
Only half a mile out from the shore 
was a transport blazing furiously, a 
great column of dirty smoke rising 
high above it in the still air. Farther 
out were more transports, and between 
were landing-craft hurrying towards 
the beach. Farther out still were the 
warships. The air seemed full of 
aircraft, circling, fighting, diving, crash- 
ing; and those that were crashing 
were mainly the slow and obsolete 
British planes. All along the shore, 
lapped by the waves, lay the dead 
bodies of Japanese invaders. It was 
a scene that has since grown 
common, but then it seemed so wrong, 
so like the most fantastic nightmare. 

All that day the Indian soldiers 
fought while the Japanese warships 
poured a heavy and continuous hail 
of shells on the beach defences. Few 
of the enemy managed to reach the 
comparative safety of the palms on 
that bit of beach, but out of range on 
either flank parties were landing and 
pushing inland. There were no men 
to send to deal with them. Messages 
went back to Brigade Headquarters, 
reporting what was happening, and 
at noon the last reserve counter- 
attacked. The enemy were stopped, 
but every man of the quite inadequate 
garrison was now fully engaged. It was 
clear that the airfield could not be held, 
so orders for retirement were given. It 
was the beginning of the long retreat 
that was to have no turning. From 
the rear of the Dogras came the glare 
of fires where the Royal Australian Air 
Force was burning petrol, buildings, 
stores, everything on the airfield. 

That night the brigade disengaged 
and made a most skilful withdrawal 
to the south. For Cumming’s Dogras, 
however, the orders were easier to 
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give than to carry out. Behind them 
was a wide deep stream or lagoon; 
the bridge was broken and the launch 
sunk. The only way was to swim 
across, but that meant leaving the 
wounded, which was entirely contrary 
to Indian Army traditions. But 
orders had to be obeyed. Some men 
were drowned, and many lost their 
weapons and ammunition ; all heavy 
equipment had to be left behind. It was 
& wet, tired, and poorly armed party 
that collected on the other side and 
asked angrily, ““Why are we running 
away ? We haven’t been defeated.” 
The wireless had had to be left 
behind, so there was no communication 
with any other body of British troops, 
At once the march started, on a 
compass bearing, through the intense 
darkness of the jungle. It was not 
long before it was clear that there 
were enemies everywhere. There were 
frequent brushes with Japanese. At 
dawn the Colonel realised that they 
were completely surrounded, cut off 
from the remainder of the brigade. 
A desperate all-day fight ensued. 
The enemy would attack from first 
one side and then another. Everyone 
was engaged, the Colonel on one 
occasion doing great execution with 
a Bren gun from behind a tree-stump. 
Whenever the opportunity occurred 
the march was continued, but men 
were being killed, wounded, or lost in 
the jungle. When a man fell he was 
relieved of his rifle and ammunition s0 
that those without weapons could fight. 
The Japs began to press more 
closely. Cumming lined up his men 
in the bushes, and then with shouts 
led them in a bayonet charge. The 
enemy broke and fled from these 
wild, fierce men led by the little white 
man, so the Colonel rallied the Dogras 
and continued the march. At once 
the Japs followed up. This advance 
was slowed down by rifle-fire, and 
then the Colonel charged again. Once 
more the Japs fled, only to rally as 
soon ‘as the charge stopped. It was 
not possible to go on playing hide-and- 
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seek thus in the forest. Men were 
being lost, ammunition was getting 
sarce, and the sepoys were very 
weary. At last the party fought its 
way through to a river, and then the 
Japs gave up. They had taken a 
heavy knock during the landing and 
also from these desperate men. 

Cumming found three boats, and 
the Dogras ferried themselves across 
the river. Then began a march which 
lasted for three days and three nights. 
The Japanese were all around, in 
possession of all the roads and tracks. 
The party struggled along, marching 
on compass bearings, making long 
detours, always knee-deep in muck 
and slush, often up to their armpits 
in water, their only food a few sticks 
of sugar-cane, their only drink the 
muddy water through which they 
trudged. Their sodden clothing fell to 
pieces ; they had to remove their boots ; 
there was never a chance nor a place to 
sleep. The Colonel led the Dogras on, 
guiding, encouraging, sustaining them. 

On the morning of the fourth day 
they reached a little village, just a 
collection of a few miserable huts. 
There were only forty men left now, 
and the Colonel, too, was finished. 
The exertion and strain had been too 
much for him ; he could go no farther. 
His feet were raw, sodden, swollen 
lumps of flesh. Firing could be heard, 
s0 he knew that friends were not far 
away. He ordered his men to leave 
him and gave them directions how 
they should go. The Dogras pro- 
tested, but he insisted. Three sepoys, 
also too exhausted to go farther, stayed 
with him. They lay down to die. 

Out of the jungle came the villagers. 
Two Chinese women gave them fish 
and rice, and others made them 
comfortable. All the time the Chinese 
kept glancing fearfully over their 
shoulders wondering when the Japanese 
would arrive. Yet although in real 


and fully justified fear of death, they 
looked after this Englishman and his 
Indian soldiers and fed them from their 
little store of food. 
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Then Jemadar Khushi Ram arrived, 
dressed in a sarong. He had seen 
the party well on its way and then, 
when safety seemed near, had returned 
to succour and, if need be, to die with 
his Colonel. He got Cumming and 
the sepoys to their feet, and they 
started. Swaying, tottering, grey with 
pain and weariness, making less than 
a mile an hour, this pitiful little party 
struggled on in a last desperate attempt 
to reach safety. 

The sound of fighting grew nearer 
and buoyed up the exhausted men. 
They reached the edge of a jungle 
track and halted to see if it were 
clear of the enemy. Then something 
near a miracle occurred. Clanking 
and clattering, round a corner came an 
armoured carrier. It drew nearer; 
they saw that it was British and 
signalled it to stop. Out jumped an 
officer of the Frontier Force Regiment. 
The party of Dogras had managed to 
crawl through the enemy lines and 
rejoin their battalion. There they had 
told of their C.O.’s plight, and so this 
officer and his driver had come out to 
search for him. The party climbed 
into the carrier; it was turned round 
and charged back through the enemy. 

The battalion was overjoyed to see 
their Colonel. Nothing had been 
heard of him for five days, and he 
had been given up for lost. He 
refused to be evacuated to hospital, 
and was placed in a little hut. All 
next day as he lay on the floor of the 
hut relays of two sepoys sat beside 
him fanning him with palm leaves, 
and the periods of this coveted duty 
got shorter and shorter, for everyone 
wanted to talk with his Colonel. 
Heads would poke round the entrance, 
and, with great grins of delight on their 
faces, the sepoys would tell him how 
happy they were to see him again. 

The Frontier Force Regiment had 
suffered many casualties in the fight 
at Kota Bharu, and so it went into 
reserve once again. After a few days 

for rest and reorganisation it was 
fighting once more, this time alongside 
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the 2nd Battalion 10th Baluch Regi- 
ment. The scale of fighting was not 
heavy, but everywhere small parties 
of Japs kept infiltrating through the 
jungle and into our lines. Cumming 
was going round his posts when, cross- 
ing a stream, he was shot at from a 
heap of logs only twelve yards away. 
He went to ground, lobbed a grenade 
at the heap, followed it up with a 
couple of bursts from the Bren gun 
he was carrying, and his delighted 
orderly hauled three dead or dying 
Japs from under the pile. 

And so the retreat went on. Day 
after day down the long peninsula of 
Malaya, through the steamy jungle 
and monotonous rubber plantations, 
these Indian battalions conformed to 
the movement down the west coast. 
It was inexplicable to the sepoys. 
Whenever they fought the Japanese 
they killed them, drove them back 
into the jungle and were apparently 
victors, only to find that others had 
closed in behind them. Then would 
the retreat begin again, with desperate 
fights at road-blocks, the air filled 
with hostile aircraft, and never a 
friendly plane to give comfort and 
cheer. But even under these unhappy 
conditions the battalion retained its 
cohesion and fighting spirit, longing 
fiercely for the time when the order to 
advance would be given. 

On 3rd January 1942 disaster over- 
took this battalion of the Frontier 
Force Regiment. By that date it 
was half-way down the peninsula, 
near Kuantan, where it had joined 
another Indian brigade. Orders had 
been received for the brigade to with- 
draw from the east coast. The end of 
the retreat was not yet in sight. 

As the evening drew in the 2nd 
Battalion 18th Royal Garhwal Rifles 
went off back, followed by the 5th 
Battalion llth Sikh Regiment. Just 
as the sun went down Brigade Head- 
quarters started to move. The Frontier 
Force Regiment was rearguard with 
orders to move at 9 P.M., but its trans- 
port was ready to go. It was only a 
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weak battalion now ; for one company 
was detached and another had bem 
completely wiped out three day 
before. While moving around Cun. 
ming visited the empty airfield. I 
one of the silent deserted barrack. 
rooms he saw lying on the floor 4 
miniature copy of the New Testament, 
He picked it up, and, in the hop 
that perhaps one day he might be abl 
to return it to its Australian owner, 
slipped it into his breast pocket. 

Battalion Headquarters were astrid 
a lane in a glade, in a well-camouflagei 
trench-line with a breastwork at one 
end. All around the jungle stood 
like a wall, but in the glade were only 
scattered rubber trees, straight and 
still. Some twenty yards behind the 
breastwork stood a small one-storeyel 
house built on stilts, for the ground 
was liable to flood. There the 
Frontier Force waited, listening tensely 
to sounds in the jungle, glancing 
occasionally at watches to see how 
much longer there was until 9 p.m. 

As darkness came down firing broke 
out to right and left. A strong force 
of Japanese had penetrated the position 
and was swarming towards the con- 
gested transport on the road. Cun- 
ming promptly counter-attacked with 
a small party organised from his 
Battalion Headquarters. Into _ this 
charge went Punjabi Mussulmans, 
Sikhs, Pathans, and Dogras. Ther 
was the Subadar-Major, Rai Singh, a 
tough old Dogra warrior with twenty: 
five years’ service and two rows of 
medal ribbons ; there was the Jemadar 
Adjutant, a lithe, blue-eyed Pathan 
from the North-West Frontier ; there 
were signallers, runners, orderlies, and 
others, making up perhaps twenty-five 
in all. The Japanese were throw 
back in momentary confusion, and 80 
the transport got away safely. 

Just as the moon came up, patterning 
the glade in silver and black, things 
happened very quickly. Cumming 
and his Adjutant, revolvers in hand, 
were some fifteen yards from the 
breastwork, peering into the jungl 
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towards one of the pickets. There 
was a sound of rapid fire. A large 
y of Japanese rushed from the 
jungle at the far end of the glade, and, 
looking in the moonlight like evil 
silent gnomes, charged down on 
Battalion Headquarters. 

Six Japs set on the Colonel; others 
surged by like a rushing torrent on 
either side. Two were shot dead by 
Cumming with his revolver, but a 
third came in with the bayonet, and, 
although the Colonel twisted away, 
pierced his stomach. A fourth clubbed 
him on the head with a rifle-butt, and 
he fell to the ground. The man with 
the bayonet lunged again; Cumming 
rolled over and escaped the worst of 
the thrust; but his stomach was 
gashed again. He shot the Jap, and 
the dead body fell on him. He pushed 
it off and scrambled to his feet. The 
three remaining Japs closed round. 
One was shot dead; another knocked 
out with a blow from the now empty 
revolver. As he stepped back, fighting 
with fist and pistol, the Colonel 
suddenly felt himself seized under the 
armpits, dragged bodily over the 
breastwork, and dumped down among 
his own men. 

In the trench-line and behind the 
breastwork the Indians were defending 
themselves furiously against the swarm- 
ing enemy. The Japanese were in 
the little house, under it too, behind 
trees, all around, everywhere. The 
Subadar-Major, mouthing the oaths 
and battle-cries of his ancestors, took 
charge of the left flank and did great 
execution with a Bren gun at ranges 
of five to thirty yards. Cumming 
took charge of the right flank. The 
Japanese, bunched together, made 
repeated efforts to close, but these few 
men held them off, and the bodies of 
the enemy, piled in heaps, made an 
obstacle difficult to surmount. This 
furious fight sucked into it other 
parties of Japs who were passing 
onward, and so saved the transport 
and headquarters behind. 

Nearby was the Colonel’s armoured 
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carrier in which Sepoy Albel Chand, 
the driver, was defending himself 
with a rifle. Cumming darted out 
from behind the breastwork, grabbed 
a tommy-gun from the seat, and 
hurried back again. He got back just 
in time, for a rush of Japs was stopped 
at ten yards only. At least six died 
as the result of bursts from his tommy- 
gun. Another rush and more died— 
and they gave that up. 

Every single man in the party was 
now wounded. Several were dead. 
Ammunition was getting low. Cum- 
ming dashed out again and fetched a 
box of ammunition from the carrier. 
Then out he went again and clambered 
into the carrier and told Albel Chand 
to drive around the glade. He stood 
in it, firing with the tommy-gun at 
the Japs. Wherever he saw the 
flash of a rifle, there he went and 
dealt with the enemy. This clinched 
the matter, and the Japanese withdrew 
into the jungle. How many they had 
lost it is impossible to say, but in 
this close-quarter fight where they 
came on all bunched together, perfect 
targets, a reasonable estimate would 
be three hundred. Every one of the 
Colonel’s party was down, and he 
himself was in great pain and weak 
from loss of blood. In addition to 
the two bayonet wounds and the dunt 
on the head, he had received two 
bullet wounds., But Brigade Head- 
quarters and the transport had been 
able to pull out in safety. 

Cumming did not consider his work 
was finished. His battalion had been 
overrun, and so for a further hour he 
went in the carrier from place to place 
through the jungle, collecting isolated 
detachments and wounded and sending 
them back. Practically the whole 
time he was under fire at very short 
range, and he received two more 
bullet wounds, one of which was serious. 
While attempting to reach one more 
isolated post he lost consciousness 
and slumped in the seat. So Albel 
Chand decided to get him back, but 
Cumming, recovering, insisted on 
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returning to the area. It was not 
until he discovered that he and his 
driver and three wounded men in 
the back of the carrier were the sole 
survivors that he decided to retire. 

Clattering along the lane, every 
bump torture for the wounded men, 
the carrier swept round a curve and 
entered a cutting. The banks of the 
cutting sloped upwards steeply on 
either side to a height of fifteen feet. 
Simultaneously, Cumming and Albel 
Chand realised that there was a 
Japanese block ahead. Three or four 
trees had already been felled, but 
were caught on the bank and did not 
entirely block the road. There was 
just room for the low-slung carrier to 
pass underneath. In the bright moon- 
light the tops of the banks could be 
seen alive with Japanese. 

Albel Chand had instinctively slowed 
down on seeing the block, but urged 
by Cumming he stamped hard on the 
accelerator and charged through. They 
swept under the trees. A_ spark 
seemed to run down from the right 
bank. There was an explosion right 
under the carrier, which lurched and 
swayed violently. A fuse mine had 
been set off and had exploded between 
the tracks without doing any damage. 
On the carrier roared. 

On a steel framework a covering of 
rabbit wire had been erected over the 
carrier. A shower ef grenades fell 
from the banks. Four fell on the 
rabbit wire, bounced on to the road- 
way, and exploded. Japs were stand- 
ing all along the top of the cutting 
firing down into the carrier as it 
howled along. From a point ahead a 
machine-gun opened up, firing at the 
empty Bren gun slit. Several bullets 
came through and smashed against 
the back of the seat. But Cumming 
was crouched in the bottom, firing 
upwards with his tommy-gun through 
the wire netting at the Japs. He was, 
however, wounded again, his fifth 
bullet wound and his eighth in all. 

In a last effort to stop the charging 
carrier, which was now moving at 
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about 25 m.p.h., a Japanese rog 
from the ditch at the side, waited 
till the carrier was alongside, and 
then, with the muzzle of his anti-tank 
rifle practically touching the armour, 
pressed the trigger. The armour. 
piercing bullet tore into the carrier, 
just missed Cumming, and severely 
wounded the little Dogra in both legs, 
Then they were through. 

Cumming was too far gone to drive, 
The three wounded men could not, 
so Albel Chand drove on. In a fainting 
condition, with the carrier running 
with blood, these five men, British and 
Indian, mutually encouraging each 
other, reached Brigade Headquarters. 

At the Casualty Clearing Station, 
while the doctor was cutting filthy 
clothes off Cumming, something fell 
with a rattle to the floor. It wasa 
Japanese bullet. It had penetrated 
the little New Testament, bruised 
the skin over the heart, and slipped 
down inside the shirt. 

Back went Cumming to hospital 
in Singapore. His fine battalion was 
no more. Only a few men remained 
to march all those many miles back 
to Singapore, fighting all the way. 
The 2nd Battalion 12th Frontier 
Force Regiment had ceased to exist. 
But it could claim a goodly number of 
the 96,000 Japanese who were killed in 
the Malayan campaign. 

The story is not yet finished. 
Cumming, with his wounds scarcely 
healed, came out of hospital on the 
day that the remnants of that magnif- 
cent battalion of the Argyll and Suther- 
land Highlanders, one hundred strong, 
were piped over the causeway into 
Singapore, still rearguard to the 
western forces, as they had _ been 
throughout the six - hundred - mile 
retreat. Cumming was at once given 
command of a composite battalion. 
consisting of the survivors of two 
battalions of the 9th Jat Regiment 
together with three hundred recruits, 
trained for war in the Western Desert 
of Egypt and landed in Singapore only 
a few days before. 
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Three days later they were in action. 
This battalion was given a sector to 
the north of the town. Time and 
again they fought the Japs, forcing 
them to find an easier way round. 
They were a constant target for 
bombers. They could never stay in 
the same place for longer than six 
hours at a time; for Japanese dressed 
as locals called up their aircraft to 
shower bombs upon them. . 

For the last three days they lived 
under a dense black cloud of smoke 
fom the burning oil installations. 
Even at mid-day on the equator 
it was never more than _ twilight. 
All the time there fell a greasy soot, 
which clung to them, so that they 
appeared hardly human. They dis- 
carded their oily clothing and dressed 
in sarongs or anything else they could 
fnd. Yet, with their world collapsing 
round them, while the great fortress 
of Singapore capitulated, these young 
Indians ended as fighting soldiers, still 
as a formed body. Casualties were 
heavy, but there were still two hundred 
and fifty men left when the end came. 

Then Cumming called his Viceroy 
Commissioned Officers, that is to say 
his Subadars and Jemadars, round 
him and held a conference. He 
explained that there were three alterna- 
tives. The first was to surrender. 
The second was to remain as a formed 
body and try to fight their way back 
to the mainland and all the way north 
to Burma. The third was to split up 
into small parties and try to escape 
either by sea or land. He asked them 
which they wished to do, but he made 
it clear that the battalion would not 
surrender as @ unit but as individuals. 

The V.C.O.s decided that the 
battalion should split up into small 
bodies, and, while making their way 
to safety, should do as much damage 
as possible. Cumming said good-bye, 
and with a party of eleven others set 
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off westward. They reached the 
coast and found two sampans, for 
which they paid all the cash they had. 

A few miles from the shore a heavy 
storm blew up. Both sampans were 
swamped, but they managed to reach 
a rocky islet before the boats sank 
under them. Next day the party 
salvaged the smaller sampan and re- 
paired it, and then Cumming with two 
others set off to find another. They 
landed once again on an island just off 
Singapore, found a boat, and brought 
it back. They set sail for Sumatra. 

On the way they were four times 
attacked from the air, but there was 
only one casualty, a Jemadar shot 
through both legs. The tropical sun 
and the salt water raised great sores 
on them, some had malaria, all were 
weak, but at last they reached Sumatra. 
Once again they started to walk 
through jungle and swamps until at 
last they reached a settlement. The 
Dutch treated them with the greatest 
kindness, sent them on in lorries to 
Padang, and from there they just 
caught the last boat for Ceylon. 

In hospital at Colombo, sick and in 
great pain from his festering wounds, 
Cumming was roused by a nurse, who 
told him that someone wished to see 
him. In walked an American journalist. 
** Well, Colonel, would you like to 
say something for the Press?” was 
the journalist’s opening remark. Cum- 
ming shrank a bit farther under the 
bed-clothes and protested that he had 
no idea of what his visitor was talking. 

“You are Colonel Cumming? 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. E. Cumming ?”’ 
asked the journalist. ‘‘ Well, have a 
look at this. Does it refer to you?”’ 
And there in the newspaper was the 
announcement that Lieutenant-Colonel 
A. E. Cumming, M.C., 12th Frontier 
Force Regiment, had been awarded 
the Victoria Cross for bravery, leader- 
ship, and devotion to duty in Malaya. 
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THE RELICS OF A SAINT. 


BY JOHN WELMAN. 


For the better understanding of 
this tale, whether or not you regard 
it as a serious contribution to the 
history of Northern Nigeria, you 
must first know that the Hausa, a 
people of mixed negroid origins, are 
orthodox Muslims of a sober sort, 
whose ritual observances, uncoloured 
by the fanatical exaggeration that 
delights tourists farther east, seldom 
exceed the five daily prayers and an 
occasional invocation of Allah in the 
course of conversation. The curious 
traveller in the thorny wilderness 
they inhabit will be disappointed by 
a lack of religious enthusiasm of the 
kind that elsewhere finds expression 
in self-torture, community-howling, 
and the ingestion of red-hot irons. 
The reason for this moderation is 
geographical. 

The intervening sands of the Sahara 
absorbed the tide of Islam that flooded 
the Middle East from Nile to Oxus, 
and in the eighth century swept through 
Northern Africa into Spain; the 
hazards of a journey across the Sudan 
discouraged disseminators of new ideas 
coming from Egypt; while to the 
south lay dark forests teeming with 
juju-ridden negroes insatiable of succu- 
lent strangers. Thus isolated by the 
lie of their land, the unenlightened 
Hausa continued for many years 
sacrificing to ancestral serpents and 
dancing naked by moonlight about 
a black Astarte hidden in a hill; 
not until the fourteenth century, when 
a strategic withdrawal from Spain 
forced the Muslims of Barbary to face 
southward, did they turn their own 
dark countenances towards the Kaaba. 

But they were inconstant; soon 
bored with contemplation of the 
ineffable, they began to revert to 
the pagan practices of their fore- 
fathers, thereby scandalising more 
serious - minded neighbours. The 
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Fulani, a light-skinned Berber race, 





were particularly pious and intolerant; 
and when, five hundred years after 
their nominal conversion to Islam, 
the Hausa openly flouted them by a 
shameless relapse into serpent-worship, 
they declared a holy war. The fickle 
ophiophiles were worsted, and the 
Fulani, established as the ruling caste, 
set their heels on the snakes and 
thenceforth sought to engender a 
deeper devoutness in their subjects. 

Since then, by the usual levelling. 
down process, inter-marriage has 
blended buff skins with black as 
variously as in a_ saddler’s_ shop, 
and, the negroid element predomi- 
nating, produced a standard of piety 
much below that found in most other 
Muslim countries. It accounts for 
the absence of saints and marabouts, 
of glass-eaters and fire-walkers ; and 
also explains the attitude of the 
people of a small town near the 
frontier when a wandering dervish one 
day appeared among them. 


It was the second hour of the day; 
the air was acrid with the smoke of 
dung-fed fires. Early marketers from 
outlying villages and files of women 
pitcher-bearers coming up from the 
river were entering the town as the 
last of the sheep and goats were driven 
out to pasture on the plain. From 
every side sounded the thud of pestles 
pounding corn. 

In a quarter near the eastern gate 
twelve small boys sat facing their 
teacher, who, bent myopically over an 
open Quran, was copying part of the 
ninety-sixth Surah on to their wooden 
slates. A tall fan-palm, rustling dry 
fronds, threw restless shadows on the 
silent group, on their white gowns 
and skull-caps, their cast-off sandals, 
and on shimmering clusters of flies 
feeding on the wet pulp of sugar-cane 
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the boys had chewed before their 
lesson began. 

His task ended, the teacher handed 
round the slates, marking with a 
bony, black finger the passage to be 
learnt. ‘‘ Read! for thy Lord is 
most beneficent ; he hath taught men 
the use of the pen; he hath taught 
man that which he knoweth not.’ 
His high-pitched voice chanted the 
verse over and over again, while the 
others repeated it after him, seeking 
to din the words into their heads ; 
until the whole class, swaying back- 
wards and forwards, seemed to be 
trying to row itself along the ground. 
Thus absorbed, they did not observe 
the stranger’s approach until he stood 
close beside them. The chanting 
ceased abruptly; the teacher stared 
agape ; and though several titters were 
audible in the class, each boy’s face 
was grave, every eye downcast, when 
that penetrating gaze swept over them. 

The man’s aspect was raptorial. 
He had but one eye, palely fierce as 
a falcon’s, his nose was hooked, and 
his hair, hanging in matted locks, fell 
to the shoulders of a tattered gown, 
patched with coloured rags and draped 
over with strings of wooden beads 
reaching from neck to knee. He 
carried a staff, a prayer-mat, and a 
beggar’s bowl; and, as befitted one 
accustomed to live in the odour of 
sanctity, had also brought with him 
the accumulated dirt of a thousand 
plodded miles and the redolence of as 
many soapless days. 

Setting down mat and bowl, he 
extended a gnarled hand towards the 
startled teacher and proclaimed the 
clemency of Allah in a sequence of 
piercing cries. Then miraculously, if 
one ignores a sleeve’s capacity, a sprig 
of green leaves sprang from his out- 
stretched fingers. 

No prestidigitator this, but evidently 
a saint of the utmost holiness! 
Rumours of the miracle spread so 
quickly that by the time he had spread 
his mat and eaten sparingly of an 
offering of food, a goggle-eyed crowd 
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had collected at a respectful distance 
to watch his every movement with 
grave expectancy. 

The holy one seemed embarrassed, 
or perhaps he was merely uncomfort« 
able; for he frequently shifted his 
mat, scraping the sand from under- 
neath until it lay quite flat. But at 
length, all being to his liking, he 
threw back his head and again gave 
tongue, reciting with alternate groan 
and shriek the ninety-nine names of 
Allah, from the Compassionate, which 
is the first, to the Patient, which 
mercifully was the last; after which 
he leant forward and began to scoop 
a hole in the sand. A ripple of excites 
ment shook the spectators, who pressed 
closer. 

With his single eye upturned to the 
cloudless heavens, the stranger ex- 
tended both hands above the hole, 
which at once began to fill with water. 
Marvelling, the crowd surged forward ; 
but the water sank again so quickly 
that few of those who rushed to 
anoint themselves with the sacred 
fluid succeeded in wetting their fingers. 
Observing with awe that he inverted 
his begging-bowl when one of the 
elders would have dropped a coin in 
it, all agreed that no further proof of 
holiness was necessary. 

Instead of asking alms, the dervish 
rose and crossed to where several 
donkeys were tethered, placed one hand 
on the rump of the nearest, and 
pointed with the other to the west. 
The owner, a poor peasant, came 
forward, made a deep obeisance, and 
delivered the animal into his keeping. 
He could not do less, knowing the man 
a saint, and that the she-ass chosen 
was so ravaged by fly-sickness as to be 
unlikely to survive another journey. 

So, having fastened his scanty 
belongings to the skeletal beast, the 
wonder-worker departed—conscious of 
an unpleasant dampness in his nether 
garment where a now empty kid-skin 
bladder and length of hollow bamboo 
were concealed, and escorted by the 
crowd, which only turned back when 
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it became apparent that no further 
prodigies, such as an ascent to heaven 
in a chariot of fire, were imminent. 


. Returning to provincial headquarters 

from a leisurely tour of the northern 
districts, I had nothing more pressing 
to do than lollop along ahead of a 
string of carriers whose maximum 
speed was twenty miles a day. A 
wide, dusty plain, dotted with ant- 
hills and thorn bushes, lay before and 
behind. Except for two encounters 
by the way, the journey was as unevent- 
ful as the landscape was monotonous. 

The first was with a man riding a 
mare. Instead of bowing like a 
Kanuri, prostrating himself in Hausa 
fashion, or holding his ear according 
to the custom of nomad Fulani, he 
pulled a fold of turban over his face 
and went past at full gallop. ‘‘ Catch 
him!’ I said to the Emir’s wakil 
riding behind me; and after a hard 
chase he brought back one whom I 
recogni as a member of our native 
staff, a messenger named Hajji Ibrahim, 
who would tell me nothing whatever 
except that he had been sent out on 
special duty by the Resident. The 
second occurred the following day, 
when I met a shaggy, one-eyed way- 
farer, evidently of eastern origin, 
whose attempts to turn off into the 
bush on sighting us were frustrated 
by the feeble obstinacy of the ass he 
was prodding. Both episodes would 
have been forgotten, but for the tense 
atmosphere of secrecy pervading the 
station when I reached it two days 
later. 

Fescue, the District Officer and the 
first person I met on arrival, wore an 
air of being alone in the Resident’s 
confidence which seemed _ rather 
comical to one of equal juniority. 
‘*Daren’t breathe a word, old boy,” 
he said, flourishing a document marked 
‘Urgent,’ and exhibiting an unimagi- 
native efficiency which, like his 
ineffective eyeglass and tooth-brush 
moustache, had survived a temporary 
adjutancy held during the last great 
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free-for-all. Fobbe, his A.D.O., like. 
wise was dutifully dumb. So I went 
off in search of Blande, that long, 
lean, whimsical one, who could always 
be relied on to see things with a lucid 
eye and placid demeanour. Being 
O.C. Troops, he lived near the Fort, 
where I presently found him practising 
with a revolver on a copy of Army 
Regulations. 

‘“What’s all this hush - hushery 
about ?”’ I asked. 

“* So you’ve seen Fescue. He reminds 
me of a jet-propelled ping-pong ball in 
a shooting gallery. Full of bounce until 
someone takes a pot at him.” 

“Is anyone likely to ?”’ 

He picked up the mutilated volume 
and began to walk with me towards 
his bush-house. ‘“‘Isn’t there a bit 
in the Quran about black banners 
coming out of Khorasan? The 
Resident has spies on all roads leading 
from the east, and Fescue looks under 
his bed every night in case there’s a 
Mahdist in hiding.’’ 

** So that’s it! Has someone started 
a hare, or is this the real] thing ? ” 

““T’m no judge, old boy,’’ Blande 
answered. ‘I’m a child where native 
affairs are concerned, and entirely in 
the hands of you political blokes. §; 
But whatever the reason, there’s no 
doubt that we live in stirring times.” 

“Couldn’t you pop in on the old 
man and try to pump him ?”’ 

That was the position. No one else 
could drop in on the Resident uninvited. 
Though we numbered only six all told 
in the cantonment, an invisible barrier 
stood between Dowlas and the rest 
of us, discouraging a casual approach. 
It had nothing to do with seniority, 
though there was a gap of many years’ 
service to bridge, but had arisen, | 
think, partly from his reputation as 4 
scholar and recluse, and partly from 
an almost oriental caution which made 
him reluctant to share his wide 
knowledge of the affairs and political 
intrigues of his province. In any 
case, his introspective habit of mind, 
and way of assuming one’s familiarity 
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with some unexpressed idea, would 
often have baffled anyone but a 
thought-reader. Dowlas was some- 
thing of a mystery. What, for 
instance, had induced him to turn 
down a comfortable professorship in 
Arabic or Islamic Studies in order to 
pull an oar in our tropical galley no one 
was privileged to ask. 

“No pumping will be necessary,” 
said Blande. ‘‘ You are to dine alone 
with the great man this very night, 
while we bobtails bay hungrily outside 
until the conference begins.” 

“A conference ? That coot Fescue 
should have told me.”’ 

“At 10 p.m. sharp. And don’t 
forget to pack a gun.” 

I glanced at Blande and was amazed 
tosee that he meant it. ‘‘ The devil!”’ 
I exclaimed. 

“Don’t expect too much,” he said 
as I left him to go and change. ‘‘ There 
was a meeting last week, when we all 
sat for two hours with bulging pockets 
listening to the Resident’s views on 
Sufi mysticism. See you anon.”’ 

So, later that evening, I set out 
behind a boy with a bush-lantern 
along the path leading to the Residency 
hilf a mile away. Massively built 
in native style with thick walls of 












































been added, it stood on a knoll facing 
the native town across the river. The 
general effect, as now seen by moon- 
‘Bight, was medieval and impressive. 
Originally a rectangular block, it 
bad gradually been enlarged by Dowlas 
at his own expense into something 
‘Bmore conformable to his tastes and 
disposition than the usual Government 
ouse, its chief feature being an inner 
ourtyard flanked by porticoed recesses 
hich served as living-rooms. Built 
ound a wild fig tree whose shining 
dliage cast pleasant noonday shade, 
d furnished in modern Egyptian 
yle with pieces collected during 
ves spent roaming the Middle East, 
t cool retreat was typically Islamic 
character. Within it, after checking 
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an impulse to say “‘ Salaam aleikum ”’ 
on entering, I presently discovered, 
my host, a small dark man with con- 
templative eyes in a pale face, sitting 
cross-legged on a patch-leather pouf 
against a background of books—hun- 
dreds of them— in half a dozen oriental 
and African languages, ranged about 
his favourite alcove which faced east 
across the courtyard. He rose and 
waved me towards a drink-table. 

“One of the most pathetic sights 
in the world!’’ he declared, absent- 
mindedly pouring sherry into a tumbler 
and tipping it back into the decanter. 

** What is that, sir ?”’ 

“A trilby-hatted Turk calling the 
azan from the minaret of an empty 
mosque.”’ 

I waited patiently for enlightenment. 

“Though I suppose one can have 
too much of a good thing,” he went 
on. ‘‘ You saw Hajji Ibrahim on the 
road, I expect. Well, I want you to 
wire the Treasurer tomorrow for more 
secret service money; the sum 
allocated to us is preposterous. 
Demand five hundred, and when he 
asks why, say that secrecy and explana- 
tions are incompatible. We shall then 
get three hundred, which is what I 
want.”’ 

“Was Ibrahim chasing a one-eyed 
chap with a moribund donkey?” I 
asked at a venture, and saw surprise 
in his eye. 

But he changed the subject, and 
during the meal that followed spoke 
only of affairs in the north, where I 
had been on tour, when it soon became 
clear that he already knew almost 
everything I had intended putting in 
my report. Afterwards we returned 
to the courtyard, where, the moon 
being full, one could dispense with 
lamps and sit directly under the sky. 

That cool retreat, a gently swaying 
branch of the fig tree, and the soft 
twittering of some sleepy waxbills 
the habitual quietness had tamed had 
a slightly soporific effect; until, 
breaking a long silence with character- 
istic irrelevance, Dowlas suddenly 
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it became apparent that no further 
prodigies, such as an ascent to heaven 
in a chariot of fire, were imminent. 


. Returning to provincial headquarters 

from a leisurely tour of the northern 
districts, I had nothing more pressing 
to do than lollop along ahead of a 
string of carriers whose maximum 
speed was twenty miles a day. A 
wide, dusty plain, dotted with ant- 
hills and thorn bushes, lay before and 
behind. Except for two encounters 
by the way, the journey was as unevent- 
ful as the landscape was monotonous. 

The first was with a man riding a 
mare. Instead of bowing like a 
Kanuri, prostrating himself in Hausa 
fashion, or holding his ear according 
to the custom of nomad Fulani, he 
pulled a fold of turban over his face 
and went past at full gallop. ‘‘ Catch 
him!’’ I said to the Emir’s wakil 
riding behind me; and after a hard 
chase he brought back one whom I 
recognised as a member of our native 
staff, a messenger named Hajji Ibrahim, 
who would tell me nothing whatever 
except that he had been sent out on 
special duty by the Resident. The 
second occurred the following day, 
when I met a shaggy, one-eyed way- 
farer, evidently of eastern origin, 
whose attempts to turn off into the 
bush on sighting us were frustrated 
by the feeble obstinacy of the ass he 
was prodding. Both episodes would 
have been forgotten, but for the tense 
atmosphere of secrecy pervading the 
station when I reached it two days 
later. 

Fescue, the District Officer and the 
first person I met on arrival, wore an 
air of being alone in the Resident’s 
confidence which seemed rather 
comical to one of equal juniority. 
**Daren’t breathe a word, old boy,” 
he said, flourishing a document marked 
‘Urgent,’ and exhibiting an unimagi- 
native efficiency which, like his 
ineffective eyeglass and tooth-brush 
moustache, had survived a temporary 
adjutancy held during the last great 
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free-for-all. Fobbe, his A.D.O., like. 
wise was dutifully dumb. So I went 
off in search of Blande, that long, 
lean, whimsical one, who could always 
be relied on to see things with a lucid 
eye and placid demeanour. Being 
O.C. Troops, he lived near the Fort, 
where I presently found him practising 
with a revolver on a copy of Army 
Regulations. 

*What’s all this hush - hushery 
about ?”’ I asked. 

“* So you’ve seen Fescue. He reminds 
me of a jet-propelled ping-pong ball in 
a shooting gallery. Full of bounce until 
someone takes a pot at him.” 

“Is anyone likely to ?”’ 

He picked up the mutilated volume 
and began to walk with me towards 
his bush-house. ‘‘Isn’t there a bit 
in the Quran about black banner 
coming out of Khorasan? The 
Resident has spies on all roads leading 
from the east, and Fescue looks under 
his bed every night in case there’s a 
Mahdist in hiding.” 

*“* So that’s it! Has someone started 
a hare, or is this the real] thing ?” 

“I’m no judge, old boy,’’ Blande 
answered. ‘I’m a child where native 
affairs are concerned, and entirely in 
the hands of you political blokes. 
But whatever the reason, there’s no 
doubt that we live in stirring times.” 

“Couldn’t you pop in on the old 
man and try to pump him ?”’ 

That was the position. No one else 
could drop in on the Resident uninvited. 
Though we numbered only six all told 
in the cantonment, an invisible barrier 
stood between Dowlas and the rest 
of us, discouraging a casual approach. 
It had nothing to do with seniority, 
though there was a gap of many years’ 
service to bridge, but had arisen, I 
think, partly from his reputation as 4 
scholar and recluse, and partly from 
an almost oriental caution which made 
him reluctant to share his wide 
knowledge of the affairs and political 
intrigues of his province. In any 
case, his introspective habit of mind, 
and way of assuming one’s familiarity 
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with some unexpressed idea, would 
often have baffled anyone but a 
thought-reader. Dowlas was some- 
thing of a mystery. What, for 
instance, had induced him to turn 
down a comfortable professorship in 
Arabic or Islamic Studies in order to 
pull an oar in our tropical galley no one 
was privileged to ask. 

“No pumping will be necessary,” 
said Blande. ‘‘ You are to dine alone 
with the great man this very night, 
while we bobtails bay hungrily outside 
until the conference begins.” 

“A conference ? That coot Fescue 
should have told me.”’ 

“At 10 p.m. sharp. And don’t 
forget to pack a gun.”’ 

I glanced at Blande and was amazed 
tosee that he meant it. ‘‘ The devil!” 
I exclaimed. 

“Don’t expect too much,” he said 
as I left him to go and change. “‘ There 
was a meeting last week, when we all 
sat for two hours with bulging pockets 
listening to the Resident’s views on 
Sufi mysticism. See you anon.”’ 

So, later that evening, I set out 
behind a boy with a _bush-lantern 
along the path leading to the Residency 
half a mile away. Massively built 
in native style with thick walls of 
stone-coloured clay and a flat roof 
to which a squat turret had recently 
been added, it stood on a knoll facing 
the native town across the river. The 
general effect, as now seen by moon- 
light, was medieval and impressive. 

Originally a rectangular block, it 
had gradually been enlarged by Dowlas 
at his own expense into something 
more conformable to his tastes and 
disposition than the usual Government 
house, its chief feature being an inner 
courtyard flanked by porticoed recesses 
which served as living-rooms. Built 
round a wild fig tree whose shining 
foliage cast pleasant noonday shade, 
and furnished in modern Egyptian 
style with pieces collected during 
leaves spent roaming the Middle East, 
that cool retreat was typically Islamic 
incharacter. Within it, after checking 
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an impulse to say ‘“ Salaam aleikum ”’ 
on entering, I presently discovered, 
my host, a small dark man with con- 
templative eyes in a pale face, sitting 
cross-legged on a patch-leather pouf 
against a background of books—hun- 
dreds of them—in half a dozen oriental 
and African languages, ranged about 
his favourite alcove which faced east 
across the courtyard. He rose and 
waved me towards a drink-table. 

“One of the most pathetic sights 
in the world!”’ he declared, absent- 
mindedly pouring sherry into a tumbler 
and tipping it back into the decanter. 

“* What is that, sir ?”’ 

“A trilby-hatted Turk calling the 
azan from the minaret of an empty 
mosque.”’ 

I waited patiently for enlightenment. 

“Though I suppose one can have 
too much of a good thing,’’ he went 
on. ‘*‘ You saw Hajji Ibrahim on the 
road, I expect. Well, I want you to 
wire the Treasurer tomorrow for more 
secret service money; the sum 
allocated to us is preposterous. 
Demand five hundred, and when he 
asks why, say that secrecy and explana- 
tions are incompatible. We shall then 
get three hundred, which is what I 
want.”’ 

““Was Ibrahim chasing a one-eyed 
chap with a moribund donkey?” I 
asked at a venture, and saw surprise 
in his eye. 

But he changed the subject, and 
during the meal that followed spoke 
only of affairs in the north, where I 
had been on tour, when it soon became 
clear that he already knew almost 
everything I had intended putting in 
my report. Afterwards we returned 
to the courtyard, where, the moon 
being full, one could dispense with 
lamps and sit directly under the sky. 

That cool retreat, a gently swaying 
branch of the fig tree, and the soft 
twittering of some sleepy waxbills 
the habitual quietness had tamed had 
a slightly soporific effect; until, 
breaking a long silence with character- 
istic irrelevance, Dowlas suddenly 
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remarked that the origin of a kibla 
in mosques was obscure. ‘“‘It may 
have been copied from the Christian 
apse,” he was saying as the other 
plotters arrived, and, after a visit to 
the drink-table, settled themselves in 
adjacent chairs. 

“The subject is Muslim archi- 
tecture,’’ I whispered to Blande when 
he had finished feigning surrender to 
Fescue, who wore an enormous holster 
strapped to his middle. The rest of 
us were more discreetly armed, even 
the faithful Fobbe, and the M.O. 
probably not at all. 

Doctor Bullace, who completed our 
quorum of six, was a newcomer to 
the station. One of the oldest medical 
officers in the country, his pleasantly 
antiquated ideas included a healthy 
disrespect for jargon in general and 
specialists in particular. None could 
defeat his matter-of-factness in argu- 
ment, least of all his wife, a mouse- 
like creature and the only woman in 
the station. 

“My bungalow is bung-full of: 
centipedes—thousands of them,’’ re- 
marked young Fobbe, striking the 
bell of silence with the clapper of 
inconsequence. 

**Not thousands, dear lad,’’ said 
Blande in gentle reproof. ‘‘ Nine 
hundred and six, to be exact.”’ 

** How on earth can you know that ?”’ 
retorted Fobbe, who was a free riser. 

** I counted their legs and divided by 
a hundred.” 

Then, to everyone’s surprise, the 
Resident, who had sat through this 
nonsense in a brown study, opened the 
discussion by asking Bullace whether 
he would recognise a Mahdist if he 
saw one. “It may soon be unsafe 
for your wife to remain in the station,” 
he added. 

Bullace, indignant, bulged china-blue 
eyes and bristled a hoary moustache. 

“This is the position,” Dowlas 
continued. ‘“‘ As you know, the Mahdi 
is the ‘ Directed One’ whom Muslims 
say will one day appear on earth and 
lead them to victory. The Shiahs 
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Persia and a part of Iraq, say that he 
has yet to come. The opportunity 
this gives for imposture is obvious; 
and time and again false Mahdis have 
arisen to cause riots, massacres, or, 
as happened in the Sudan, wars. An 
adventurer with the gift of the gab 
can soon collect followers, and the 
more ignorant they are the more 
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of course, to the pure-blooded nomadic 
Fulani, not to the sedentary sept 
which conquered and continues to inter- 
marry with the Hausa. That these 
people, who have been wandering 
herdsmen for generations, should sud- 
denly decide to change their way of 
life was remarkable; so, not wishing 
to inquire through the Emir, himself 
half Fulani, I started an investigation 
on my own account, sending out 
secret agents to all recent settlements, 
and have myself visited several to 
confirm their reports. The new villages 
are mostly small and unusually clean 
and orderly. You, Fescue, have seen 
two of them. Did anything significant 
strike you ?”’ 

“In each case, instead of the usual 
thorn-fenced patch of bare ground, 
there was a primitive mosque built of 
sun-dried brick,’ Fescue replied. 
“ Also, the headmen were mallams— 
religious teachers of a sort.” 

‘“* Exactly !’’ Fescue looked pleased 
with himself. ‘‘ And no doubt you 
noticed whether, in the giyam or third 
attitude of prayer, they placed their 
hands on their breasts or stood with 
them clasped below the navel ?”’ 

‘“*T’m afraid not, sir.”’ 

‘Exactly !’? Fescue was _ less 
pleased. ‘‘ Now my informants, who 
went disguised to these villages, all 
returned with almost identical reports 
—that the mallams are Fulani who 
set out on the Pilgrimage some years 
ago, but have only recently returned, 
having meanwhile been resident in 
the Eastern Sudan, where they call 
such settlers Fellata. Here are other 
results.” He went to fetch a bundle 
of Arabic script from his desk. ‘“‘ My 
spies, I may mention, are all picked 
men—Hausa of pure stock and dis- 
trustful of the Fulani.” 

As he returned to his chair I became 
aware of Fescue, tense in his, pointing 
like a retriever at an oblique shadow 
cast by an archway leading into the 
outer court, and thought I saw a 
slight movement there. Then his 
chair shot back as, revolver in hand, 
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he leapt up and himself shot through 
the arch. There was an excited yelp 
of “Got ’im!” and he reappeared 
dragging a bearded, black-robed figure. 

“I posted that man there to keep 
away inquisitive servants; so please 
put him back where you found him,” 
said the Resident. ‘‘ Now, these 
letters were stolen from various 
mallams by my myrmidons, and if you 
care to examine them you will see 
that all are by the same hand; but 
who the writer is I don’t yet know.” 

“The Master-mind!’’ murmured 
Fobbe, a student of thrillers. 

Dowlas turned to me. “It is just 
possible that your one-eyed dervish 
is the man, or one of the messengers 
employed by him. At any rate, it 
will be someone coming from the 
east. The letters themselves reveal 
nothing of him or his plans, being 
cleverly disguised as ordinary messages 
of greeting; but here and there are 
quotations unmistakably in _ the 
Mahdist tradition. ‘He shall give 
strength and stability to Islam,’ is 
one; ‘He will reign over the earth 
seven years, is another; and the 
words ‘black banners’ occur more 
than once. Now you know the facts, 
has anyone any questions ?”’ 

“* Yes,’’ said old Bullace promptly. 
“Why am I sitting here with this 
in my pocket ?’’ He pulled out an 
antiquated pin-fire pistol of Belgian 
make, and waved it dangerously. 

** Because,” the Resident replied, 
“I have information that some of 
these mallams visit the soldiers’ lines 
by night, and I want them rounded 
up. It wasn’t to gratify a sense of the 
dramatic that I asked you to come 
armed.” 

Blande stared at the Resident in 
mild surprise. ‘“‘ Really, sir, I don’t 
think .. .”’ he began. 

“But I do, Blande. I am sure of 
it, and that you know what dis- 
affection among the troops would 
mean.” He stood up, suddenly alert, 
and glanced at his watch. Here was 
a side of Dowlas none of us had 
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seen before. “I ask you to go now 
to the barracks, call out the guard, 
and make a thorough search, while 
the rest of us cover the bush-paths 
leading to the town. But there must 
be no shooting to hit, even if a man 
won’t stop. Remember that, Fobbe. 
In half an hour we will all meet again 
at Fescue’s bungalow.”’ 

That half-hour dragged incredibly. 
From where I stood among the dusty 
sabara bushes, tarnished silver in the 
moonlight, I had a view of about 
twenty yards of sandy track and the 
tops of some two-score beehive huts— 
the troops’ lines—two hundred yards 
beyond. Drums could be heard faintly 
throbbing in the town across the river, 
but here on the edge of the cantonment 
all was quiet, and myself so motionless, 
that presently a timid jerbil crept 
from its hole and hopped right over 
my shoe. No sound came from the 
barracks ; but just as I was looking 
at my watch for the fifth time a shot 
was fired somewhere to my left, and 
followed a few minutes later by 
another louder report. Then, the 
half-hour up, I stepped out of the 
bushes to find myself face to face 
with a stooping figure coming swiftly 
down the path. 

“Tsaya!’’ I shouted, spreading 
my arms and forgetting I was armed ; 
whereupon the man leapt from the 
path and dashed off at top speed. 
But a clear view of him crossing a 
piece of open ground restored my 
presence of mind. I aimed ahead of 
him, fired, and he feJl to the ground, 
where I found him grovelling unhurt— 
a white-robed Fulani with a goatee 
beard, and nothing incriminating on 
him that a quick search could discover. 
Having told him to get up and walk 
in front, I brought the prize to Fescue’s 
bungalow with feelings of triumph. 

Dowlas, accompanied by one of his 
messengers, had just arrived empty- 
handed. He was satisfied when I 
explained why I had fired, but seemed 
worried about the other two shots he 
had heard. 
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“It’s all right, sir,’ said Blande as 
he came in. “ Fobbe took a crack at 
a passing jackal, and the doctor's 
little effort was unpremeditated and 
nearly cost him a toe.’’ 

“Parlous things!”’ muttered old 
Bullace, following him up the verandah 
steps and throwing his museum piece to 
the floor, where it exploded. 

** Any other reports ? ’’ the Resident 
asked with a smile. 

** Bullace, Fescue, and Fobbe, who 
are not—ah—my solicitors,’’ Blande 
explained, “‘ have had no luck, but I 
managed to bag half a brace myself. 
This man’’—he introduced a black. 
avised Hausa trader—‘‘is an old 
friend, but finding him playing chacha 
in barracks after lights-out, I thought 
he had _ better come along for 
correction.” 

“Both men must be examined,” 
said Dowlas. 

“Then I'll look after mine on the 
verandah, sir, while you deal with 
number one.” 

Another search of a very dour 
Fulani revealed nothing. His narrow, 
thin-lipped face was quite expression- 
less while he varied an _ obstinate 
dumbness with brief, evasive answers 
to our questions, so that Dowlas soon 
decided to send him up to the gaol 
in charge of his messenger for further 
examination next day. Then Blande 
brought in his quarry. 

The contrast was amusing. Black 
as a flue-brush and round wherever 
the Fulani had been angular, the 
Hausa trader was all smiles and talk. 
Willing to be searched, he opened his 
bundle and displayed the collection 
of cheap trinkets he had taken to 
the barracks to sell to soldiers’ wives. 
It also contained some brass and ivory 
wares, among them a small, carved 
tusk which attracted Fescue. He 
said it would make a perfect pair 
with one he had hanging on the 
verandah wall, and offered ten shillings 
for it. As the haggling proceeded, the 
Hausa’s grin grew broader until, at 
the handing over of two pounds in 
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alloy, it threatened to decapitate him. 
Blande saw him off the premises. 

“T think we have nothing to fear 
from my troops, sir,’’ he said presently, 
while we were refreshing ourselves at 
the D.O.’s expense. ‘‘ They are all 
Hausa.” 

‘“* Being Muslims, they are as likely 
to become disaffected as anyone,”’ the 
Resident replied, and was about to 
continue when Fescue, who had gone 
out on to the verandah to compare 
his purchase with its twin, uttered a 
cry of rage and reappeared with a 
crimson countenance. 

‘It’s gone!’ he exclaimed. ‘“‘ That 
blasted pedlar has sold me my own 
tusk !”’ 

Everyone was delighted except 
Fescue, who was about to dash in 
pursuit when Blande stopped him and 
gave him back his two pounds. 

“So you put him up to it! 
the dam-fool jokes .. .” 

“Not so much a jest as a demon- 
stration—an apodixis, as you might 
not say,’’ Blande explained patiently. 
“Could you imagine that sour-faced 
Fulani collaborating in a leg-pull ? 
Could you, Fescue ? No! Too deadly 
serious altogether.”’ 

‘* What are you driving at, Blande ?”’ 
Dowlas asked. 

“T’m contrasting yon lean and 
hungry Cassius with the genial Hausa, 
sir, to show why I think the troops are 
safe enough. Put it down to negroid 
blood or what you will, a Hausa couldn’t 
hold his rifle straight for laughing if 
his enemy cut a caper. He’s got that 
blessed thing, a sense of humour.”’ 


Of all 


Here, with the story approaching 
its climax, I must interrupt events to 
explain another aspect of the situation, 
the seriousness of which may seem 
to have been minimised; though it 
will doubtless be appreciated that an 
historical narrative should include 
every incident, however ridiculous, 
that serves to illuminate the principal 
episode. 

The Resident reported in detail to 
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Headquarters, emphasising the growing 
danger and the need for other provinces 
to be on their guard; but for a while 
the distant pundits in their concrete 
palaces were incredulous, one going 
so far as to illustrate ‘ pertinent 
papers’ with a drawing of a turbaned 
figure on a lump of yeast. And while 
Assistant Secretaries were sceptical 
about ‘The Mahdist Rising,’ we also, 
who were on the spot, were not wholly 
convinced, particularly Bullace. 

But before long all doubters were 
confuted, and Dowlas’s apprehensions 
fully justified, by a series of isolated 
incidents in other parts of the 
country. Three Frenchmen were 
hacked to pieces in a frontier raid ; 
a D.O. in one of the Niger districts 
was set on and stabbed by a fanatic ; 
and another, held up by four Fulani 
armed with spears, only saved his 
life by bluffing them with an unloaded 
shot-gun. Dowlas, greatly surprised, 
received a C.M.G. 

Meanwhile our province had re- 
mained quiet except for our own 
activities, which included the arrest 
and deportation of a number of 
mallams ; after which a whole year 
went by without further incidents 
anywhere. Then, just when our 
administrative garden was looking 
its best, there came a sudden blight, 
and we found ourselves face to face 
with a real crisis. It had to do with 
roads. 

An uncongenial urgency threatened 
to disturb our tranquil lives. Around 
Kano and other large towns served 


_by the railway the old winding trails 


already were being supplemented by 
arrow-straight motor roads, and a 
fume of dust and burnt gasses now 
marked the passage of an official on 
duty. Our locality having so far 
been spared, none of us was yet 
explosively mobile; but the menace 
of a road-link with railhead drew 
ever nearer. The route had been 
surveyed, the bridges put in, and 
preliminary clearing completed up to 
a. point only twenty miles to the 
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west of us. And one fine day, as sunny 
as is usual in those latitudes, a party 
of complainants, sent up by the 
Waziri, presented themselves at the 
Divisional Office, of which, Fescue 
having gone on leave, I was now in 
charge. They were a deputation from 
Taguna, a small town fifteen miles 
away, and their complaint was mainly 
directed against the European foreman 
supervising the clearing of the new 
road. 

He threatened to demolish a saint’s 
shrine which stood directly in the 
approach to one of the bridges, they 
said. No, it had not been there when 
the bridge was built, but had materi- 
alised, as it were, about a year ago. 
Early one morning the drawers of 
water had found a stranger wailing 
beside the mound of a newly dug 
grave. Speaking a little Hausa, the 
man made them understand that his 
companion had died during the night 
and that, following the traditions of 
the sect to which he belonged, he had 
buried him immediately at the exact 
spot where he had yielded up his 
spirit. The dead one, he explained, 
was a murshid of great piety and a 
spiritual descendant of the Khalif 
Abu Bukr, while he himself was only 
a murid, or disciple, who for many 
years had accompanied the other on 
his travels. The deceased, whose 
name was Sheikh Hassan as-Saqi, 
was thereupon adopted by the towns- 
people as their saint. 

They had built a hut beside the 
grave, and, having enclosed both 
with a mud wall, installed the stranger 
as guardian of the shrine, whither 
they regularly brought offerings of 
food to sustain him during his devo- 
tions. It was no coincidence that 
since his coming both their farms and 
their women had been unusually 
fertile. Now, unless the bature inter- 
vened, the road-makers would defile 
consecrated ground. 

“Are there any bush-Fulani in 
Taguna ?”’ I asked their spokesman, 
who looked startled at the question. 
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** About twelve households,’’ he 
answered. ‘‘ They came to dwell with 
us eighteen moons ago.”’ 

While I was speaking to the Resident 
on the telephone, Blande came in, 
“*Dowlas wants me to ride to Taguna 
this afternoon,’’ I told him presently, 
“* The tomb is not to be molested even 
if it means building a new bridge. 
He’s just heard from the D.O., Southern 
Division, that some Fulani tried to 
lure him into one of the new mosques 
on some pretext or other; so it looks 
as if more Mahdist trouble was brewing, 
and that opportunity only waits on 
the provocation we are expected to 
provide.”’ 

“Pig’s fat on the bullet, eh? I 
don’t like the idea of those hot- 
gospellers living in the town. A 
road foreman speaking only half a 
dozen words of Hausa and not many 
more of his own language would be 
easy meat. Would you like company 
on the road ?” 

There was no need to reply. The 
privileged Blande picked up the ’phone 
and spoke casually of a possible visit 
to Taguna to choose a site for a Camp 
of Exercise. ‘‘ The little man seemed 
amused,” he said as he rang off. 

So, having sent off our boys and 
camp-kit soon after lunch, we mounted 
and set out together a couple of hours 
later, making good speed over the 
flat country. Here and there, copses 
of stunted thorn trees gave an impres- 
sion of barren orchards, but the 
landscape was mostly open, with a 
carpet of yellow panicum grass which, 
burnt black in patches by herdsmen’s 
fires, resembled in distant view 4 
gigantic leopard’s skin stretched to 
dry in the sun. Blande pointed out 
objects of interest along the route. 

“* You see that feathered wig tree ?” 
I beheld a weathered fig tree. ‘‘ Well, 
that’s where I once saw a blue lion by 
moonlight.” 

** Not blue, Blande.”’ 

“* Positively sheepish it looked. As 
self-conscious as a chap who gets the 
wrong cloakroom ticket and has to 
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walk home in a hat three sizes too 
small.” 

‘But not blue, Blande.”’ 

“ Bright indigo-blue it was. As you 
would be if you’d fallen into a village 
dye-pit.”” 

‘“* An unusual occurrence !” 

“There happened to be a blue 
moon.” 

With such nonsense was I beguiled 
until we came in sight of a huge, hog- 
backed mass of smooth rock lying 
like a stranded whale beside an 
empty stream-bed, a crystalline bulge 
from which centuries of erosion had 
removed the overlying drift. Behind 
it, among shade trees at its base, stood 
the town of Taguna. 

Dusk had fallen when we reached 
the bridge and saw, a hundred yards 
beyond it, the shrine of Sheikh Hassan 
as-Saqi. That none of us had noticed 
it during the past year was accounted 
for by the fact that the new road 
passed the town on the opposite side 
to the old trail near the rest-house. 
The road, we now saw, had been 
cleared to within a dozen yards of it. 
We were just in time. 

““This humble sepulchre is probably 
unique in Nigeria, though hardly 
likely to attract tourists,’ I observed. 

“A sprinkling of litter and broken 
bottles would make the scene more 
homely,’’ said Blande. 

We peered over the low, mud wall, 
but in the dim light could see nothing 
but the contour of a conical hut which 
seemed uninhabited. Then, skirting 
the town, we made our way to the 
rest-house, which fortunately provided 
double quarters. The foreman, who 
bore the barely credible name of 
Blossom, was in possession of one half ; 
the boys were unpacking our loads in 
the other. 

Blande went in first, but returned 
almost at once. ‘‘ Comrade Blossom 
appears to be in delicate health and 
unfit to receive visitors,’’ he announced ; 
whereupon a shorts-and-shirted figure, 
bright carmine as to face and knees, 
revealed itself in the doorway, and 
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by way of greeting did a back-stagger 
which ended suddenly in a sitting 
posture in the middle of the room. 
There it rolled over, and instantly fell 
asleep. 

** Hell!’ I remarked. 

“* Slightly imbottulated, as you might 
not say,’’ Blande observed, and sum- 
moned the reveller’s boy to remove 
the body. “This chap’ll soon be 
fighting off the mauve armadilloes if 
he doesn’t take more water with it.”’ 

But he looked tough enough to me, 
and would, I predicted, be hard at 
work next day, little the worse for 
wear. Meanwhile there was nothing 
to do but have a scratch meal and 
turn in, which we did out-of-doors, 
preferring the rattle of drums in the 
town to alcoholic snores. 

“I seem to know that little thing 
they’re playing,’’ was my friend’s last 
sleepy murmur. ‘“Isn’t it ‘ Black 
Mamba o’ Mine’ ?” 

And we slept like logs, unaware 
that that night might well have been 
the last for both of us; certainly 
for me had I tackled this job alone. 

It was scarcely light when I awoke 
with the sound of a distant uproar in 
my ears. Shouts, mingled with the 
shrill keening of women, were coming 
from the direction of the town. Guess- 
ing what might have happened, I 
roused Blande, called for our horses 
to be saddled, and in three minutes, 
unobtrusively armed, we were cracking 
across the haugh. Pyjama - jackets, 
riding-breeches, and slippers were the 
order of the day. 

Long before we reached it, we saw 
that the shrine was the centre of dis- 
turbance, that people were streaming 
out of the town to join a milling crowd 
already collected there, and that 
facing them was ranged a motley crew 
of labourers armed with picks and 
shovels—hill pagans they were, and 
therefore rankest infidels in Muslim 
eyes. Between the opposed parties 
lay the ruins of the shrine. 

No orders to stop work having 
been given to the labourers, they had 
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carried on clearing the road from 
where they left off the previous day. 
The mud enclosure was laid flat; 
the walls of the guardian’s hut were 
down and its thatch scattered; and 
worst of all, the grave itself had been 
desecrated. From where we drew 
rein beside the pagans I could see the 
end of a bone sticking out of the 
trampled earth—a tibia of the lamented 
Sheikh Hassan. 

** Get out of here! Quick!’ I told 
the huddled labourers, and called for 
the headman of the town to come 
forward. 

No headman appeared, but the 
tumult momentarily died down. It 
seemed that our sudden arrival, un- 
observed overnight, had taken them 
by surprise. Then I noticed the 
Fulani. There were at least thirty 
of them, white-robed and turbaned, 
standing apart in sinister silence ; 
and whereas the Hausa townsfolk 
had come out with sticks, these men 
were armed with spears. 

““Where is your headman?”’ I 
shouted again; this time with effect. 
But instead of the man I expected, 
a wild, shock-headed creature in a 
patched gown burst through the 
crowd and rushed towards us brand- 
ishing a staff. 

““My God, Blande!’’ I exclaimed. 
** Here’s that one-eyed buzzard I met on 
the road. The one Dowlas said . . .” 

The rest was drowned in uproar. 
Shrieking curses and calling on Allah 
for vengeance, the dervish capered 
about the ruins of the shrine, while 
the yelling mob, shaking their cudgels, 
swayed backwards and forwards to 
an impulse that at any instant might 
give momentum to a charge. Our 
position seemed hopeless. As I thrust 
my hand into my pocket I saw the 
Fulani shift their grips on their spears. 

Then, at the critical moment, Blande 
did the maddest thing. Throwing me 
his reins, he slipped from the saddle 
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and ran towards the tumbled grave, 
He seized the end of the protruding 
bone, dragged it from the earth, and 
held it aloft for all to see. 

There was a moment’s silence, a 
gasp that sounded like a gust of wind, 
and then they came at us. In the 
first rush Blande was knocked off his 
feet, and I dropped my automatic in 
trying to control the rearing horses. 
We were surrounded, swept about by 
a human tide; but were not sub. 
merged. The wave passed on, leaving 
us high and dry, while ahead of it 
the crazy dervish raced for his life. 
Soon he was a dwindling dot on the 
plain, and still gaining on the cloud 
of dust that hid the rabble streaming 
in his wake. Spurred by terror, he 
easily outdistanced his pursuers ; for 
one cannot laugh and run at the same 
time. 

And they were still laughing when 
they came straggling back. Drunk 
with laughter, they smote each other 
playfully with their staves; they 
tore the remaining bones from the 
earth and hurled them in the air; 
they rolled on the ground in an ecstasy 
of mirth. Only the Fulani, who had 
taken no part in the affair, were un- 
smiling as they turned and trooped 
back into the town. 

Blande sat up, dusting himself. 
“Anatomy was always my strong 
point,” he said. ‘‘ And the Hausa’s is 
his sense of humour.’’ 

I became aware of Blossom, the 
empurpled foreman, panting beside 
me. Armed with an empty whisky- 
bottle as the most handy weapon, and 
now articulate, he revealed himself as 
near-Irish. 

** The Saints preserve us !”’ he said. 
** When I saw the hoof on it, I was after 
thinking *twas old Nick himself.” 

‘““Shades of Samson!”’ exclaimed 
Blande, still clutching the donkey’s 
shin-bone. ‘‘ What couldn’t I have 
done with its jaw!” 
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AN INFANTRY OFFICER WITH THE EIGHTH ARMY. 


BY MAJOR H. P. SAMWELL, M.C. 


Iv. IN 

AFTER a fortnight in the South 
African base hospital I was getting 
on splendidly and was able to hobble 
about on sticks. I was being fed 
on a rich fat diet in order to counteract 
the effects of the loss of blood, and 
then I contracted jaundice. After two 
days of intermittent sickness I woke 
up to find myself yellow as a Chinese. 
My diet had to be completely reversed, 
and I was packed back to bed. 

It took me three weeks to throw off 
this complaint, and meanwhile my 
wound had completely healed. 

After a little persuasion I got the 
doctors to agree to my leaving the 
hospital for a convalescent home, but 
there was a snag. The only kit I had 
with me was my washing kit, stockings, 
and boots. My only shirt and shorts 
had had to be destroyed. I had been 
going about in borrowed shirt and 
shorts, but the owner was now ready 
to get up himself and wanted these 
garments back. To make matters 
worse it was getting very cold, for 
it was now late November. I had 
sent for my valise, which had been 
left with the battalion stores before 
the battle, but I didn’t hold out 
much hope of getting it; for the 
battalion was far too busy chasing 
Rommel across the desert to bother 
about me. Eventually I arranged 
with my friend in need to make the 
journey to Cairo, where I was going 
to convalesce at Lady Lampson’s 
Officers’ Home, and there I would 
purchase fresh kit and return the 
borrowed garments by mail. I arrived 
in Cairo with exactly seventy piastres 
(about 14s. 6d.) and presented myself 
looking like a scarecrow at the pay 
office, but when I explained that I 
hadn’t my pay-book with me (one 
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can’t take these things into battle 
with one), I was met with the ulti- 
matum: no book, no pay. I had 
already had to stand in a queue for 
three-quarters of an hour after a 
half-mile walk from the station, and 
I wasn’t quite up to this sort of thing. 
I next went to the barracks and tried 
to draw essentials from the quarter- 
master’s stores on a claim form, but 
they would not accept this unless 
signed by my commanding officer, 
who, of course, was far too busy some 
hundreds of miles away in the desert. 
I mention this to give the reader some 
idea of the impossible gulf which 
yawned between the fighting soldier 
and base red tape. I was far too tired 
and dispirited to continue the struggle, 
so made my way to the convalescent 
home in the suburbs of the town. I 
had to take a taxi out, and spent a 
heated five minutes arguing with the 
Arab driver, who had promptly doubled 
the fare registered on his meter. 
Finally, not without the help of my 
pistol, which I still hung on to, we 
came to an agreement, which reduced 
my worldly wealth to just over seven 
shillings. 

The convalescent home was a large 
private house in charge of a lady 
housekeeper who was a_ character 
enough to justify description. I was 
greeted by a solemn dignified Sudanese, 
who ushered me into the ‘ presence’ 
with old-world ceremony. I introduced 
myself, and was inspected from head 
to foot in silence by a small elderly 
little lady with a sharp face, and, as 
I was to learn, a sharper tongue. 
Naturally I did not feel at my best 
in my meagre borrowed plumage; 
moreover, I was dead-beat, and my 
face and eyes particularly were still 
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yellow from the jaundice. At last 
she broke the silence. ‘“‘ The hospital 
certainly did phone about you, but 
I had no idea when to expect you. 
I don’t think I have a bed to spare. 
Why can’t you people be more con- 
siderate and give adequate warning ? 
Do you think this is an hotel ?”’ 

She continued to scold until my heart 
sank to zero, and I prepared to pick 
up my haversack and get off, where 
to I couldn’t think. At this stage, 
realising that she had gone far enough 
in asserting her authority and independ- 
ence, she ordered me to follow her, and 
led the way upstairs to a beautiful 
room where there were four beds, only 
one of which appeared to be occupied. 
She spoke again, this time in a less 
scolding, almost resigned voice, ‘‘ Well, 
I suppose I can squeeze you in here.”’ 
I thanked her very humbly, and 
hastily put my haversack on a bed 
before she could change her mind. 
She then showed me the bathroom, 
sharply warning me against wasting 
water or making a mess, and then 
led me downstairs into a little office 
in the lower regions of the house. 
Here she started to take my par- 
ticulars in a voice which would have 
done credit to any sergeant-major 
trying to impress a new recruit. 
“What is your name? Spell it. 
Number? Where have you come from ? 
Iilness ? Oh, jaundice, I can see it. 
They had no right to let you out of 
hospital in that condition.’ I inter- 
rupted at this stage to inform her 
that I was a battle casualty, and that 
the jaundice had only been thrown 
in for full measure. MHer attitude 
softened immediately, and in a really 
sympathetic voice she asked for details, 
and when I told her I was Scottish 
she became positively friendly and 
hurried through the rest of the for- 
malities at twice the original speed. 
After she had finished these she gave 
me another good look over and then 
remarked, “‘I don’t need to ask 
where your kit and clothes are; you 
were evacuated from the field. When 
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you were fit enough you wrote for 
your kit. Your unit probably sent it 
to the movement forwarding officer, 
and it has now probably been stolen 
by the Arabs. You can’t buy any 
more because you haven’t any money, 
and when you tried to draw pay you 
were refused because your book was 
naturally with your kit.” 

I thought this summary of my 
situation almost uncanny, and must 
have shown it; for she gave a short 
laugh and said, ‘“‘ You need not look 
surprised, I am used to hearing this 
story by now. It would do some of 
those backyard boys good to experience 
a little active service, but they never 
will; far too clever!’’ I agreed 
fervently, for I was feeling rather 
sore at my recent treatment. Without 
another word she led me into a kind of 
laundry room and fixed me out with a 
tolerably well-fitting suit of K.D. 
She then took me into the hall, and 
with a return of her early sharpness 
pointed to a notice-board on which 
the rules of the establishment were 
posted. Scarcely giving me time to 
read them, she barked, ‘‘ Those rules 
will be obeyed, and if you are so much 
as one minute after 1 a.m. in returning 
you will find the outer gate locked. 
The watchman has orders to open it 
to no one, and it is no use trying to 
climb in through the basement window, 
for I have had iron bars fitted.” 
She looked at me in triumph as if to 
say, “‘ That will stop your nonsense.” 
I assured her I had no intentions of 
staying out late, that I had come 
here for a rest, but she interrupted 
me with, “Yes. Yes, they all say 
that when they first come, but they 
all do it once.’ She dismissed me 
then, and I went up to my room, 
threw myself on the bed, and soon 
went to sleep. I was awakened by 4 
Sudanese man-servant, who informed 
me that it was time to dress for dinner, 
and looked meaningly at my shabby 
shirt and shorts. He was as majestic 
and superior in his attitude as any 
butler of an ancestral mansion in 
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England or business magnate’s villa in 
the United States. 

He laid out my borrowed K.D. suit, 
and I started to change. I found I 


hadn’t a tie, and he silently left the . 


room without my saying a word and 
returned almost immediately with a 
perfectly pressed khaki tie. Shortly 
after I went down to an excellently 
served and delicious dinner, and 
retired to bed almost immediately 
after the coffee, which was served in 
the lounge. 

The following morning I was 
awakened by the Sudanese servant 
about eight o’clock. He solemnly 
handed me a cup of tea and a biscuit, 
and reminded me that breakfast was 
at nine o’clock. Two of the other 
three beds were occupied, both 
occupants still being asleep. They 
were duly wakened and presented 
with tea. Both looked rather ‘ morning 
after the night before,’ and I was soon 
to learn from them that they had 
only just ‘made the grade’ in time. 
I was feeling much better, and viewed 
the struggles against officialdom which 
lay ahead of me almost with equani- 
mity. After breakfast I sat out on 
the veranda for half an hour reading 
the ‘ Egyptian Mail.’ The main news 
was the enemy’s stand at El Agheila, 
the farthermost point reached in 
Auchinleck’s 1941-1942 offensive. Was 
another Alamein brewing up? The 
papers which a fortnight previously 
had waxed so enthusiastic about the 
American landings at Algiers, and 
which had headlined “‘ Exciting Race 
for Tripoli! Who will get there 
first ?’? had now toned down their 
original optimistic forecasts and were 
warning their readers that Tunis 
would not fall without a grim struggle. 
For the first time British units were 
being mentioned as constituting the 
main striking force of the Ist Army. 
At first there had been no mention of 
British troops at all. 

About ten o’clock I started to walk 
into town. I had known that it would 
be useless to start earlier, for working 
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hours in military departments in 
Cairo were strictly limited. On 
arrival at the pay office, I at once 
demanded to see the major in charge, 
and after initial hesitation I was shown 
into his office. He listened to my 
story with sympathy and attention, 
took my word for it that I had not 
drawn any pay in the previous month, 
and gave me authority to draw a full 
month’s pay. He advised me to wait 
a little longer, and if my pay-book 
still didn’t turn up I should return 
to him and he would issue me with a 
new one. If in the meantime I was 
short of cash I was not to hesitate 
to ask for him and he would help me 
as far as was in his power. I thanked 
him, and as I left his office I compared 
the friendly, helpful attitude of this 
‘ old-hand pay-wallah ’ with that of his 
war-promoted assistants. With few 
exceptions I was to have the same 
experience throughout my service in 
Africa. Armed with the necessary 
authority I returned to the pay- 
subaltern, who silently paid out the 
sum asked for. 

It is surprising how entirely different 
a city looks when you have a nice 
wad of notes in your wallet. The 
shops, taxis, entertainment, advertise- 
ments, which half an hour ago had 
openly shouted their defiance at me, 
now seemed to welcome me with 
open arms. My next visit was to the 
bank, where, profiting from experience 
at the pay office, I asked to see the 
manager at once. I was shown into 
his office, and without more ado asked 
straight out if he would allow me to 
draw a cheque on my own. bank 
through his. Though there was no 
connection between the two banks, 
and he had only my word that I had 
an account and that it was in credit, 
he agreed at once to advance me the 
sum I requested, and did not hesitate 
even when I had to ask him for a 
cheque. All I was asked for was my 
name, number, and regiment. I left 
the bank ready to face anything, and, 
after a cup of coffee at Groppi’s, 
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went on to the barracks. Following 
the previous successful procedure, I 
demanded to see the officer in charge. 
After explaining my case to him he 
gave me a claim form, which I com- 
pleted. I purchased the goods I 
required, and though I had to pay 
for them he assured me that the sum 
would be refunded when my claim 
form had been duly endorsed by my 
commanding officer. I next went to 
Cook’s and arranged for my service 
dress, which had been left in their 
Alexandria office, to be forwarded to 
Cairo. Well satisfied with my morn- 
ing’s work, I returned to the home by 
taxi, and paid to the rogue who drove 
me three-quarters of the fare demanded. 
He gave me the pitying look usually 
reserved for greenhorns or those slightly 
inebriated. 

After lunch I returned to the city 
and visited the movement forwarding 
officer. Here my formula didn’t 
work; the officer in charge was not 
interested. I should have looked 
after my kit; I should have arranged 
for its return to Cairo if I was going 
to get wounded. It might come, but 
on the other hand it most probably 
wouldn’t. Eventually I recovered a 
valise, which contained one boot, one 
puttee, a sock, a torn shirt, and 
someone else’s wife’s photo. An 
Italian sergeant’s tunic was thrown in 
for full measure. On further inquiry 
I learnt that the kit had been sent 
back from Tobruk by the battalion. 
Together with other kit, it had been 
left unguarded in a railway siding 
at El Daba for two days by the local 
M.F.O. During this time the Arabs 
had helped themselves to everything 
of value, a total of over £40 worth of 
kit, in addition to personal belongings 
including a valuable gold watch which 
had been a present to me. I inquired 
about compensation, and was informed 
that as the kit was not destroyed by 
enemy action I could not claim any. 
I was further informed that the loss 
was due to my own carelessness. I 
reported the M.F.O. for negligence of 
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duty, but nothing came of it, and it 
was only much later when my com. 
manding officer took the matter up 
that my claim was eventually allowed 
to the value of £2, 0s. 4d. in cash 
and approximately £4 in kind. The 
£2, Os. 4d. has not yet been paid. 
Returning to the home after dinner, 
I found that two officers of my own 
division had arrived, and after dinner 
we went to the ‘ Continental,’ where a 
good time was had by all. One of 
these officers was in the same boat as 
I over the kit question, and after I 
had given him an account of the day’s 
experiences we decided to go out to 
Abbasia the fullowing day, where the 
M.F.O. H.Q. was situated. We 
returned about midnight to find the 
little ‘ warrior’ woman still up. She 
gave us a sharp inspection, decided 
we weren’t too intoxicated, and started 
to chat in a friendly manner. (I had 
learnt earlier that evening that my 
companions’ experience had been much 
the same as mine when they first 
arrived.) The warrior told us that 
she had served as a nurse in the Boer 
War, in which we understood her 
husband had been killed, and during 
and after the last war she had organised 
relief in Greece and Yugoslavia, where 
her husband, presumably a second one, 
unless we had got the first part of the 
story wrong, was commanding a 
British force. She had later lived in 
India, and after a period of semi- 
retirement had volunteered again at 
the outbreak of the present struggle. 
Though we were never to lose our 
feeling of being like small boys caught 
in the larder by their governess, we 
came to admire her tremendously, and 
it was certainly the best run con- 
valescent home in the Middle East. 
The days passed rapidly. Nearly 
every day we rowed across the Nile 
to the Gezira Club. There was a small 
Arab urchin who always claimed us 
as his special fares. My friend, who 
was large and very fierce - looking, 
used to do the bargaining with this 
child, and every day it was the same 
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procedure. The child would demand 
five piastres (ls.), and my friend would 
reply ‘‘ Two.’ The child would grin ; 
we would get in. MHalf-way across 
the child would ask for his five piastres ; 
my friend would promise to give him 
two at the end of the journey. The 
child would turn on the tears like 
turning on a tap, and would howl at 
the top of his voice. I would say, 
“For God’s sake give him the five.” 
The child would turn off the tears just 
as abruptly. My friend would give 
him three. The tears were renewed, 
but he recommenced to row. A con- 
tinual switch from tears to smiles 
would go on for the rest of the journey, 
the child holding out for his five 
piastres, my friend pretending to get 
angry, and finally giving him the five. 
Both we and the child derived con- 
siderable amusement from this daily 
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act. Incidentally the same journey 
before the war would have cost a 
half-piastre, five piastres being suffi- 
cient to keep an Arab family for a 
week. That child must have earned 
about £7 a week. 

On the last Sunday before our 
convalescent leave expired I went to 
the service at the Church of England 
cathedral. On seating myself I looked 
round with interest to find out what 
the congregation of a mixed city like 
Cairo would consist of. It might 
have been the congregation of any 
wealthy west end church. Retired 
officials, diplomats, civil servants, a 
sprinkling of khaki represented by 
G.H.Q., and a very few men in battle- 
dress. 

Two days later I was reporting to 
the infantry depot for posting back to 
my unit. 


Vv. UP THE LINE TO BENGHAZI, 


On arrival at the depot I met 
several officers of my unit who, like 
myself, had been wounded and were 
now waiting to go up the line again. 
The authorities had just started an 
energetic ‘hardening course’ which 
every Officer, whether newly out or 
returning to unit, had to pass through 
before being posted. I am sure it 
was an excellent idea, but I knew 
quite well that my thigh would not 
yet stand up to this sort of thing, and, 
moreover, owing probably to the rich 
food which I had been eating to excess 
in Cairo, and even more probably to 
one or two nights of drinking at the 
Continental, I was suffering from a 
return dose of jaundice. Fortunately 
it was the Christmas week-end, and 
a two-day holiday had been announced, 
so the problem was solved for me at 
least for the first three days, as Sunday 
was also treated as a holiday. On 
Christmas Day there was a compulsory 
church parade held in the local cinema. 
What could have been a really cheerful 
and satisfying service turned out to be 


a dreary repetition of the cathedral 
service in Cairo. The few carols we 
did sing were almost unknown to 
us, @& meaningless lesson was read 
from the Old Testament, the sermon 
consisted of a series of mixed plati- 
tudes, and only a vague passing 
reference was made to the Christmas 
message. What a chance was missed 
to put over a real Christian message 
to this crowded congregation! for it 
consisted of men who would shortly 
be once more engaged in bitter fighting, 
and for many of whom this was to be 
their last Christmas. There are many 
good conscientious padres in the 
Army—our own unit’s one was a good 
example—but so often it seemed to 
me that those who have the greatest 
opportunity to meet and influence the 
largest number fail miserably in their 
task by their hide-bound devotion 
to strict orthodoxy or, even worse, 
through sheer laziness and indifference. 

Christmas Day was a depressing 
day. As it was a Scottish Mess, the 
special dinner was being reserved for 
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New Year’s Day, which we were to 
spend in a transit camp that had 
already consumed its special fare at 
Christmas! There was no mail, and 
owing to the effects of the jaundice 
I was unable to join in the revelry 
round the bar in the evening. Three 
days later we were on the first stage 
of our journey back. 


It was early on the 28th December 
that we entrained at the depot sidings, 
There were about forty officers and 
three hundred other ranks. We were 
packed tightly into cattle trucks 
which were none too clean, and there 
we remained—standing room only— 
for the next four hours, finally arriving 
at Amarya Transit Camp. This camp 
was one of the original transit camps 
that had been made in the early 
part of the war. We lived eight a bell- 
tent, and fed in a semi-permanent 
Mess with anteroom and bar. For a 
camp so long established it was not 
well run. We paid two and a half 
piastres (6d.) for dinner and a further 
one and a half piastres for breakfast. 
Our return for this outlay was about 
half of our entitlement of normal free 
army rations, and a very occasional 
‘extra’ in the form of a sweet. The 
bar, too, was badly stocked and 
indifferently run. One expects this 
sort of state in the forward areas, but 
there is no excuse for it in a base camp 
settlement situated within easy reach 
of Alexandria with a large permanent 
staff. We spent two days here, and 
then moved into Alexandria, where 
we embarked in an _ ex-Canadian 
Pacific liner converted into a troop- 
ship. 

Most of the officers were junior 
subalterns on their way up for the 
first time, so I had little difficulty in 
acquiring One of the best cabins on 
the ship, and was far more comfortable 
than on our voyage out from Britain. 
We sailed almost immediately, escorted 
by two ancient French destroyers (not 
from the French Fleet at Alexandria, 
which at this time had not yet joined 
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the Allies). These destroyers were so 
slow that we had to reduce speed in 
order that they might keep up with 
us. I enjoyed that trip in the 
Mediterranean—a trip which in 
peace-time would have cost at least 
forty guineas. We had only one minor 
submarine scare, and on the after. 
noon of New Year’s Eve 1942 sailed 
into Benghazi harbour, or, rather, 
came as near as we could. As we 
approached the town it appeared to 
be quite untouched by war. The 
white walls and coloured roofs of the 
houses stood out against the green 
background of the palm trees and 
cultivated fields, and the large gilded 
dome of the cathedral looked par- 
ticularly impressive ; but we were to 
be disappointed when we landed. 
Owing to the number of half-sunk 
ships, German, Italian, and British, 
lying in the harbour, we had to land 
from barges on the much-bombed 
mole. The pillars of triumph erected, 
I believe, in honour of Mussolini’s 
last visit were still in position, standing 
rather forlornly at the entrance to the 
badly cratered but still beautiful 
promenade. The modern houses and 
hotels which stretched along the sea- 
front, and which from the sea had 
appeared quite undamaged, now proved 
to be little more than empty shells. 
We embussed as soon as transport 
was available, and drove about two 
miles out of the town to the transit 
camp. This was situated in a park 
which had once contained the local 
Zoo. The animals’ cages were still 
intact with their nameplates attached, 
but there was no sign of the animals 
themselves. The Officers’ Mess was 
in a road house, tents being provided 
in the garden for the officers to sleep 
in. It took us the rest of the day to 
get settled in, and when the bar 
opened we decided to celebrate the 
New Year in camp and postpone our 
sight-seeing trip to the town until 
the following day. Unfortunately a 
N.A.A.F.I. ship had been hit by 
German bombs in the harbour two 
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days before, and supplies were there- 
fore very limited and consisted only 
of one can of beer and three mugs of 
local wine. The bar closed at about 
9 p.M., and after talking for a few 
minutes longer we decided to go to 
bed ; and so for the first time since I 
was @ child I did not ‘see the New 
Year in.’ At about 1 a.m., however, 
we were awakened by the sound of 
heavy firing and the explosion of 
bombs, and came out of our tents to 
watch a wonderful display of fireworks. 
During the week I was at Benghazi the 
harbour was raided every night but 
one. 

The following morning we walked 
into the town. It was terribly battered 
about and completely deserted except 
for local Arabs and British troops. 
The Royal Engineers were already on 
the job blowing up dangerous buildings 
and fixing telephone wires. There 
were no shops open, but there was an 
Arab market of sorts where a nonde- 
script crowd of Arabs and Jews sold 
useless trinkets and souvenirs from 
barrows. These consisted mainly of 
stores pillaged from the local schools : 
exercise books, pencils, pens, history 
books illustrated plentifully with 
pictures of Mussolini’s triumphs, Ger- 
man and Italian badges and medals, 
and picture post-cards, the latter 
having a brisk sale among the troops 
who strolled around. 

I tried to buy a fountain-pen, but 
having no Italian money and being 
unable to spare cigarettes—the inter- 
national currency—lI failed. We next 
visited the cathedral, which, apart 
from a few holes in the roof probably 
caused by shrapnel, was quite un- 
touched. There was a service in 
progress, so we did not stay. I 
noticed that the congregation con- 
sisted mainly of British troops with a 
slight sprinkling of Italians. There 
must have been some of the local 
Italians left, therefore, though we 
never saw any in the streets, and there 
was scarcely a house fit’ to live in. 
Returning to camp for lunch, we were 
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informed that there would not be a 
convoy leaving for two days at least. 
There was nothing to do in the camp, 
no books, and only the doubtful pleasure 
of drinking the local wine, a par- 
ticularly sour brew, from our enamel 
mugs, and even this was rationed to 
one and a half mugs per day. The 
camp staff had made a real effort to 
create a semblance of comfort, and, 
working, under far more difficult 
conditions than at Amarya, they 
succeeded in producing quite attractive 
improvised meals from the army 
rations and a few local products. No 
charge was made for this, the cost being 
met from the profit on the bar. 

The following morning I walked into 
the town on my own, the others being 
busy washing clothes. I inspected a 
large hotel on the promenade, and 
discovered the shattered remains of 
what had been once a very fine wine 
cellar. The spilt wine had run all 
over the floors, and had soaked into 
piles of copies of a German Army 
newspaper. There also I found a copy 
of the Afrika Corps song, “ Lili- 
Marlene.” I inspected the cathedral 
more thoroughly. It was a modern - 
building, simple and austerely beauti- 
ful, and had only been completed in 
the middle twenties. On my way 
back to the camp I passed a pretty 
villa which had escaped the bombs, 
and in the garden a small fair-haired 
boy of about ten years was playing 
with a toy horse. It was the first 
European child I had seen since 
leaving home, with the exception of 
the children in Cairo Cathedral. He 
and the toy were so out of place in 
this devastated town that I stopped. 
He looked up and smiled at me and 
said, ‘“‘Inglese?”’ ‘‘Scotsezi,” I replied. 
This puzzled him, and making signs 
to me to wait he dashed into the 
house shouting at the top of his 
voice. An elderly man dressed in white 
drills came out and greeted me politely 
in English. I replied, but found 
that his English ended at ‘ good day.’ 
I tried French, and he replied at once ; 
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but his French, like mine, was weak, 
and conversation was difficult. I next 
tried German, and found his German 
about the same as his French. By 
a judicious mixture of both we got 
on quite well. He told me he was a 
doctor, and had lived in Benghazi 
for eighteen years. He had volunteered 
to stay behind when the authorities 
decided to evacuate the Italian popula- 
tion. His wife and two daughters 
had returned to Italy, his eldest son 
was in the Army, and he had not 
heard from him since the previous 
October when he had been at Tobruk. 
His youngest child, the boy I had seen, 
had been seriously ill at the time of 
the evacuation and had had to be left 
behind. He told me he had once 
visited Liverpool when he was a ship’s 
surgeon during the last war. It had 
been cold and wet, and he was appalled 
at the filth and squalor and the dirty 
black buildings. He had heard of 
Scotland. The south had been colon- 
ised by the English, had it not ? and 
there was a famous medical university 
at Edinburgh where the native children 
were taught to be doctors. The rest 
of Scotland he thought was wild and 
inhabited by a semi-savage race rather 
like the Albanians, who wore strange 
robes. From time to time the English 
Government had to send punitive 
expeditions against these people, as 
his own Government did against the 
Albanians. 

I thought at first he was pulling 
my leg, but realised later that his 
knowledge of all affairs outside local 
medical practice was extraordinarily 
limited. He was not even quite sure 
which side the Tedescis (Germans) 
were on, and had a muddled impression 
that we and they were fighting each 
other and that the Italians were trying 
to keep both out of their country. 
He was nearer the truth in this than 
he realised! He had heard, and had 
every reason to believe, that Mussolini 
was a great and good leader who had 
saved his country from being overrun 
by the French. He had once lived in 
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Savoy, and it was there that he had 
learnt to speak French. Recently 
the authorities had insisted on his 
learning German. He had tried hard, 
but he was too old to learn anything 
now, and he had so much work to do 
in the town, especially since all this 
dreadful bombing. Why did the 
Inglese want to destroy his lovely 
peaceful town? Could they not 
fight their battles in the desert if 
they really had to fight at all? The 
Germans had told him, and his son 
who had attended the local school 
also told him, that the English were 
fighting to steal his town because 
they were jealous of all the great 
achievements that Mussolini had 
effected in colonisation. He supposed 
the English would be leaving again 
shortly; as far as he remembered, 
they usually left towards the end of 
January. This was always a dis- 
turbing period and created more 
work than ever for him, and, to make 
it more difficult, the Germans always 
insisted on his working part-time in 
their military hospital. When he 
had first come to Benghazi, the town 
had been rife with typhus and malaria. 
Before the war, after many years of 
hard work and persuasion to get 
the authorities to lay proper drains, 
he had almost succeeded in eliminating 
both diseases, and now all his work 
had been wasted and disease was 
rampant, and, in addition, he now 
had all the bomb-injured people. 
What savages the English and the 
Germans were ! 

I had listened with interest and 
amusement to this outburst, which 
had taken a considerable time and 
had been energetically driven home 
by many gesticulations. The little 
man stood there perspiring freely 
from his efforts. I tried to explain 
to him that it was Mussolini who had 
declared war on Britain when we were 
almost defeated, that we did not wish 
to fight the Italians, and that we didn’t 
want his town. We were only there 
to drive the Germans out, and as his 
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countrymen had joined the Germans 
they would have to suffer too. I 
don’t think he tried to understand 
this ; he shrugged his shoulders angrily 
and replied, ‘‘If you were nearly 
defeated you should have given in 
and saved all this unnecessary blood- 
shed.’’ If Mussolini really had declared 
war on ‘England,’ it was because 
he wanted to convince her that it was 
wicked and useless to continue fighting. 
If we had been sensible his work 
wouldn’t have been disturbed, but 
when he remembered how cold and 
depressing Liverpool had been he 
could understand us wanting to steal 
his beautiful Benghazi. I gave up 
and asked him about his work, and 
he became enthusiastic. This strange 
little man, with his hazy views of the 
war and its causes, lived only for his 
great work of healing. 

That night I had a more violent 
recurrence of the jaundice which had 
been hanging about me, and the next 
morning I was feeling so ill that I 
decided not to accompany the others 
who were moving off by convoy ‘up 
the line.’ I went to see the camp 
medical officer, and he advised me to 
rest and diet for a week. I did this 
for five days, but it was difficult to 
diet in a transit camp where the 
bulk of the meals consisted of Army 
rations, which are normally designed 
to give abundance of fat. At first 
I was rather lonely and wished I 
had gone on with the others, but the 
Mess soon filled up again. The worst 
thing was the complete lack of any- 
thing to read. 

During these days I was to be asked 
several times by Arab egg vendors 
and the like, ‘‘ When are the Inglese 
leaving again?’’ Already they were 
becoming impatient, and the street 
barrows were beginning to show 
English souvenirs in preparation for 
the expected return of the Germans, 
which during the past two years had 
occurred about this time, and which 
the Arabs had no reason to suppose 
wouldn’t happen again. When I 
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told them we were intending to stay 
this time, they were incredulous or 
quite angry at the thought of the 
seasonal loss in trade. 

Among the new arrivals in the Mess 
was @ young Jewish second lieutenant 
whose uniform and kit looked startlingly 
new. He was bubbling over with 
enthusiasm about everything, and told 
everyone, whether they cared to listen 
or not, that he was going to be attached 
to a Palestine Army Service Petrol 
Unit. He had been called up in 
England and chosen for this job because 
of his knowledge of Yiddish. That 
evening he was tackled by a young 
infantry officer, who asked him why 
it was that there were so few British 
Jews in the British Army and, in 
particular, in fighting units. I listened 
with interest to this conversation, for 
the same thing had often struck mes 
The little Jew looked rather distressed, 
and at first tried to convince his 
audience that in proportion to their 
numbers there were as many Jews as 
British in the Army This was not 
allowed by the interested party which 
had gathered round to listen. The 
Jew then admitted that there were 
very few actually in fighting units ; 
but his race was not warlike and, on 
the whole, did not make good soldiers ; 
and he maintained that it was better, 
therefore, to face facts and that they 
should serve where they could be 
of most use. He gave examples 
of Jews in charge of supply depots, 
civilian and army catering establish- 
ments and institutes. He admitted 
that he himself would be useless in a 
fight, but was willing to work night 
and day if necessary to supply the 
front with all its requirements. Some- 
one mentioned the large number of 
Jews whose names were appearing in 
connection with black-market charges 
at home, and someone else said he 
thought that the Jews would have 
been glad of the opportunity to get 
their own back on the Nazis by 
actually fighting them. 

There was a complete lack of rancour 
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in the arguments, and the little Jew 
answered good naturedly. He stuck to 
his guns about serving where they could 
be of most use. I suggested that the 
Jews surely had quite a warlike tradi- 
tion in the old days, and quoted the 
incident of David and Goliath. He 
flashed back right away, ‘‘ Yes, in those 
days we could fight it out as man to 
man, and we had a country to fight for ; 
but since then we have suffered genera- 
tions of persecution, and, being 
deprived of the means of defending 
ourselves and being always in the 
minority, we have learned other and 
more subtle means of fighting for our 
existence. Unscrupulous ones among 
us use this ‘sixth sense ’ for their own 
selfish ends, and give our whole race 
a bad name. It is these men who 
cause hatred of our race in so many 
countries in Europe. Our wits also 
have been sharpened by centuries of 
precarious existence, and this sharpness 
now makes us successful in trade, 
and this again causes jealousy and 
hatred.”” I kept an open mind on the 
issue, but I admired that little Jew 
for his good-humoured reasoning and 
defence of his race, and particularly 
for his admission of their faults. He 
helped his people’s cause greatly that 
night, and I could see that even his 
chief ‘ accuser’ was impressed by his 
plucky defence. 

Kight days after my arrival I left 
Benghazi, travelling on the top of 
large barrels of petrol in a convoy of 
about eighty trucks. The convoy was 
only going about sixty miles up, and 
after that my fate was in the hands 
of the gods. I had no idea where 
my unit was, but the front had moved 
up beyond Sirte, which the wireless 
had announced had been captured two 
or three days previously. 

There were four of us ‘going up’: 
@ South African doctor, two officers 
from my Own division, and myself. 
A large party of R.A.S.C. officers, 
including the little Jew, had left the 
previous afternoon by special truck. 
As we skirted the harbour of Benghazi 
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I noticed. that a large convoy had 
arrived. The sea round the harbour 
was dotted with ships of all sizes and 
types. 

Apart from the smell of petrol, we 
were quite comfortable on top of 
the barrels. We had opened our 
valises and lay full length with 
our heads propped up against the 
driver’s cabin. At first the country- 
side was unspoilt except for signs of 
hastily deserted camps in the groves, 
We passed a prisoner-of-war camp 
where two months ago the present 
guards — Indians—had been the 
prisoners. Along the road there were 
frequent warnings to keep dispersed 
because of danger of air attack. Some 
of these warnings were arrestingly 
grim. By the remains of a blown-up 
truck there would be a single grave 
with a simple wooden cross. Beside 
it there would be a large notice with 
an arrow pointing at the grave. The 
legend read, ‘‘Do you want to join 
him? He didn’t keep his distance 
between vehicles; are you?’’ Another 
frequent warning was ‘“‘ Ware Mines.” 
Again a lone grave and the notice 
with arrow, “He pulled in for a 
‘brew up.’ It was his last!” And 
again warnings against speeding. 
** Dangerous bomb-craters ahead, slow 
down, the boys up there need your 
load urgently.’”’ Again the grave, 
notice, and arrow, “ This chap tried 
to pass here, now he has passed over.” 
None of these notices, grim though 
they were, were meant to be taken 
as ‘cheap humour’; they were 
simple statements intended only to 
save lives by constantly bringing 
home to the drivers that they were 
not on the Manchester-London run. 
Yet in spite of all these warnings we 
travelled nose to tail in one long 
line stretching back as far as one 
could see. There were two explana- 
tions for this. First, the front had 
been pushed forward a farther hundred 
miles in the last few days, and the 
danger from air attack had lessened. 
Secondly, there was so much going 
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up, and the need for speed in delivery 
was so great, that risks had to be taken. 
One of the main factors contributing 
to the Eighth Army’s thousand-mile 
advance was the efficient organisation 
of the supply lines and the gruelling 
hard work of the Royal Army Service 
Corps drivers, some of whom lived 
and slept in their trucks for weeks 
on end driving a hundred miles or 
more a day without rest; and only 
one who has seen the conditions these 
fellows had to drive under can under- 
stand what that meant. If some of 
our workers at home who were going 
out on strike on the least pretext 
could have realised what these fellows 
were doing, I think the most hardened 
of them would have been ashamed. 
It was a cause of continual irritation 
and bewilderment that these strikes 
were tolerated by the folks at home, 
and no one out there spared words in 
expressing their disgust. 

We stopped in a siding for a ‘ brew 
up’ and ‘tiffin’ about mid-day. 
Everyone mucked in together, pooling 
rations as required. The inevitable 
‘Wogs’ appeared from nowhere, and 
we exchanged our used tea-leaves 
with them for eggs. I am not quite 
sure whether these ‘ Wogs’ smoked 
or boiled up the tea-leaves again, 
but once when one of our chaps gave 
one of them some fresh tea-leaves he 
returned later indignantly asserting 
that he had been cheated and that we 
had given him dried leaves from the 
trees. 

We drove on again until an hour 
before dusk, and then handed in our 
tins of meat and vegetables to the 
self-appointed cook and sat round 
yarning till the stew was ready. The 
evenings were still cold, and as we 
sat round our petrol-and-sand fire 
with our blankets draped round us 
and our cap comforters over our 
heads and faces, we looked very like 
the wandering Arab families who 
passed us from time to time. These 
drivers were nearly all old hands, and 
could tell stirring stories of Wavell’s 
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and Auchinleck’s pushes and the sub- 
sequent retreats. They all had a 
tremendous admiration for the ‘ fighting 
boys,’ and considered their life an easy 
one in comparison. Though they cer- 
tainly had the advantage of being in 
constant touch with N.A.A.F.I supplies, 
and didn’t suffer the dangers and hard- 
ships of the battlefield, they lived a life 
that made the home worker’s long 
day’s work followed by the night at 
home with the wife seem like a pre-war 
holiday at Blackpool. They had their 
grouses, of course—lack of mail from 
home was the chief one, so often they 
were away from their bases for several 
weeks, and had to wait until they 
could return before collecting their 
mail; but when they heard that the 
last letter I had received was dated 
early in November they were full of 
sympathy. 

We slept that night inside the 
trucks with their hoods up. We had 
got used to the smell of petrol, and 
preferred it to the icy wind blowing 
across the desert. The next afternoon 
we arrived at the supply dump just 
east of the Cyrenaican-Tripolitanian 
border where Mussolini had erected a 
triumphal arch which our boys had 
promptly nicknamed ‘Marble Arch.’ 
Marble Arch had figured prominently 
in the news during the previous 
campaign, being the farthermost area 
reached by our troops. I examined 
it curiously, and thought how typically 
it illustrated the petty vainglorious 
ambitions of its builders. The long 
straight road ran mile after mile 
through the completely desolate desert, 
and passed through this huge useless 
monument to continue its dreary way 
as far as the eye could see. Early 
that afternoon we had passed through 
the battlefields of El Agheila, where 
Rommel had attempted to make a 
stand. The desert on both sides 
was littered with broken guns, tanks, 
masses of barbed wire, and well- 
dug positions still intact. Tattered 
bits of garments clung to strands 
of barbed wire. Helmets—German, 
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Italian, and British—lay about with 
rusting rifles. Piles of mines cleared 
from the roadside were stacked waiting 
shipment back. We passed graves, 
sometimes single, with a rough cross 
or British or German helmet on top. 
Qnce we passed a large German 
cemetery with rows of well-made 
Maltese crosses, among which the 
plain British-type crosses were inter- 
spersed. Some of these graves had 
elaborate stone designs and edgings 
and long inscriptions, others contained 
only the barest details of the dead 
soldier’s name and number. 

We stopped that night in a tem- 
porary transit camp attached to the 
supply depot. I made _ inquiries 
from a stragglers’ post (small posts 
set up at intervals along the lines 
of communications and manned by 
military police who were kept up 
to date, when possible, with the 
locations of units). Here they told 
me that my division was some eighty 
miles on, but they thought it was 
on the move. The South African 
doctor left us here, having discovered 
that his unit was some sixty miles 
back. He was an elderly man, and 
took life very seriously. While we 
were content to lie back and let the 
trucks take us wherever they were 
going, he was constantly consulting 
his map and shouting instructions to 
the drivers, who took not the slightest 
notice of him. He kept ordering them 
to stop so that he could make inquiries 
from a control policeman, who, of 
course, had no information. After 
two or three of these stops our driver 
got ‘ browned off,’ and said he wouldn’t 
stop again for anyone or anything. 
Every time we stopped we held up the 
traffic for miles and miles back, and 
within two minutes there was a bedlam 
of indignant hooting from the im- 
patient drivers. We were all glad 
to see this officer go; he had got on 
our nerves with his continual depressing 
prophecies that we were irretrievably 
lost, and that soon we would run into 
the enemy lines. 
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Our convoy was not going any 
farther, and the transit camp com. 
mandant said we should have to make 
our own arrangements unless we 
liked to wait on the chance of a rein- 
forcement convoy coming in. We 
spent the night there, and the next 
morning helped each other to carry 
our kits down to the roadside, where 
we stood thumbing passing trucks. 
Soon a 15-cwt. truck drew up, and a 
convoy of 3-tonners filled with tins 
of petrol drew up behind it. I went 
forward and asked if they could give 
us @ lift. To my surprise the little 
Jew I had talked to at Benghazi 
popped out and welcomed me warmly. 
He was going up another hundred 
miles, though not necessarily on our 
sector, wherever that was. He proudly 
told me he had been given immediate 
command of a petrol transport unit 
on reporting, and this was his first 
assignment. He was to go right up 
to Advance Army H.Q., and perhaps 
farther. Did I think he would see 
any action? He was anxious in case 
he was dive-bombed, but his anxiety, 
I think, was mainly on behalf of his 
load. He was bubbling over with 
enthusiasm, but was quite relieved 
when I gravely assured him that he 
would not be likely to experience 
any action as far back as Army H.Q. 
or even Divisional H.Q., with the 
possible exception of an odd dive- 
bomber. We piled in our kit, taking 
a 3-tonner each, and this time, as the 
English-type petrol tins couldn’t stand 
our weight, we sat in front beside the 
drivers. The programme of the 
previous days was repeated. We 
stopped for ‘tiffin,’ and again in the 
evening. The Palestinian drivers could 
not speak English, and our little Jew 
was our only interpreter. They pro- 
duced a wonderful evening meal, and 
refused to accept our rations. We 
slept on the ground. It was bitterly 
cold, and we slept uneasily. The 
ground was very rocky, and we only 
had two blankets each. I had no great- 
coat. We were up at first light, 
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mainly, I think, because of the little 
Jew’s enthusiasm. We made a feeble 
attempt to shave in an icy wind with 
driving rain. In spite of the weather 
the Palestinians produced a wonderful 
breakfast with real Scots porridge, or 
a very good substitute. We climbed 
into our cabins and started off just 
as & watery sun was coming out. 
Soon it was intensely hot; what 
with the heat from the engine and the 
powerful rays of the sun, we sat and 
prspired. The road, which until 
then had been first-class, if narrow, 
now became little more than a cart- 
track. There were few signs of 
fighting, only a few discarded trucks, 
an occasional helmet, and track signs, 
German and British. We passed a 
few more graves at the side of the 
rad. One had an elaborately carved 
white crucifix and was edged with 
white stones. In the middle was a 
large bunch of dead ‘ desert daisies.’ 
I would have liked to stop to see who 
this was who apparently was held in 
such esteem by his fellow soldiers. 
Soon we began to see the first signs 
that we were approaching an opera- 
tional area. First, Army H.Q. signs, 
then Corps H.Q., then we saw our own 
divisional sign. The convoy had 
stopped while our little Jew was 
making inquiries at a stragglers’ post. 
I walked over and inquired where our 
division was. The military police 
informed me that it was some twenty 
miles back. We held a quick council 
of war to decide what we should do, 
and decided to stick with the convoy 
util we reached a H.Q. where we 
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could arrange transport back. We 
drove on a farther twenty miles, 
where we arrived at a forward supply 
depot. Here we learnt that most of 
our division had passed through a few 
hours ago, and that my brigade had 
been right forward for three days. 
Somewhere beyond Sirte, he thought. 
We stopped the night there. Here I 
first sampled the salt-marsh well water 
that we were to exist on for the next 
week. I thought at first that someone 
had put salt in my tea instead of 
sugar, and I remarked on it. The 
R.A.S.C. officers laughed, and told me 
that I would have to get used to it. 
It was not only salty, but sickly as 
well. We slept the night at this 
depot, and the following morning they 
lent us a truck to take us up to our 
own brigade supply point. Here we 
met our respective quartermasters, and 
parted company. Something was brew- 
ing, and it appeared that we were 
about to go into battle shortly. Mean- 
while we were holding a _ reserve 
position west of Sirte and about five 
miles from the enemy lines. 

I had arrived back early in the 
afternoon of 12th January 1943, and 
sensed at once the suppressed tension 
and activity that precedes ‘ going into 
action.” The commanding officer wel- 
comed me, and asked me to take over 
a different company from my old one. 
He told me that we were moving 
forward for the attack the following 
night. We were bombed and machine- 
gunned that afternoon, and I realised 
that I was really back in it for the 
second round. 


(To be continued.) 
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TIGHT LINES ON ACTIVE SERVICE. 


BY BLUE 


Mip-Aprit found us re-forming and 
resting near Piedimonte d’Alife, some 
twenty-five miles south-east of Cassino. 

The ancient town of Piedimonte 
lies at the foot of the Monte Miletto 
range, in the mouth of the gorge 
below Castello d’Alife. Through the 
picturesque collection of tall houses, 
churches, and cobbled paths there 
hurries a sparkling mountain stream. 
This crystal burn has its source a 
short distance above the town. It is 
born from the foot of the mountain 
cliff which flanks the gorge; and 
into the light of day it emerges joy- 
ously at full width, at once a river. 
Primroses and mauve anemones in 
gay profusion were flowering along its 
banks. 

The Fiume Torano (for thus is it 
aptly named) threading its way through 
Piedimonte is directed in many places 
into subsidiary streams and channels, 
watering the gardens of the old-world 
houses, and tumbling in cascades 
under stone bridges, across which the 
narrow streets link up the different 
quarters of the town. Five miles 
below Piedimonte the happy, scurrying 
Torano is lost in the Volturno. 

As I drove into Piedimonte d’Alife 
for the first time I met beside the 
river a local fisherman with sapling 
rod, coarse line, and worm. Inquisi- 
tively, I pulled up. He showed me 
two trout which he had just caught. 
They were smal] brook trout light in 
colour, red spotted, and in good 
condition. My thoughts were turned 
at once from soldiering to fishing! 
Once settled in camp, and with as 
much haste as was decent, I made 
further inquiries of the district and 
its angling possibilities. I was told 
that at the source of the Volturno 
there had been, in time of peace, a 
hatchery, and that large trout, if they 


HACKLE. 


had survived the attentions of the 
licentious soldiery, were there to be 
caught. 

I asked my General for two days’ 
leave, and was enjoined to return 
with trout. 

To a fisherman it is one of the 
trials of life that either the weather 
or the water or the time of year is so 
often unpropitious, when the chance 
of a day’s fishing is one’s happy and 
unexpected lot. 

I left Piedimonte by jeep at 7 a.m. 
on Thursday, April the 27th, and I 
picked up C. D., my kind informant 
about the Volturno, at his headquarters. 
The morning was cold and uninviting, 
with a stiff northerly breeze and every 
portent of rain. Still, there is no 
refusing leave, and there was never a 
question of turning back. 

Our route lay up the valley of the 
Volturno across the war - scarred 
‘ bridge of twenty-five arches ’ north of 
Venafro, and thence by Montaquila 
and Colli. It was a delightful road, 
flanked with rugged mountains, wind- 
ing its way between smal] hill villages, 
each with a medieval castle crowning 
the summit. The mauve flowering 
Judas tree, which is to be seen in 
profusion at this time of year, was 
everywhere beside the road, quite 
startlingly beautiful. 

The front line at this time ran only 
some one and a half miles from the 
water we proposed to fish, and, when 
approaching our destination, we en- 
countered a notice with those familiar 
and always rather awe-inspiring words, 
“‘ No halting for one and a half miles— 
you are in full view.”” We passed the 
forbidding board, and at the top of 
the hill at once experienced that naked 
feeling. We were open to enemy 
eyes on Monte Mare, but all was very 
quiet. We proceeded unmolested on 
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our way, and turning right after a 
mile, followed a country track, which 
came to an abrupt end at the river- 
bank. It was now nine o'clock. 

It began to rain. 

The Volturno has its source in a 
small lake, spring fed at its southern 
end where it abuts Monte Rocchetta. 

The Germans have destroyed the 
hatchery, and the troops now living 
nearby are rapidly exterminating such 
fsh as remain in the lake. It is a 
sad sight to see trout of three, four, 
and five pounds harpooned with 
twelve-foot, four-pronged spears as 
they lie among the weeds in the 
crystal-clear water. There is a rough 
boat on the lake, and the soldiers 
have become expert with the spear. 
I remonstrated with them that they 
would strip the cupboard bare if they 
persisted, but as I was hard put to 
make myself understood in an Allied 
tongue, I fear my protests were 
ineffective. If the spear be unpro- 
ductive a hand-grenade is used without 
hesitation: that hand-grenades should 
be reserved for killing the enemy 
carried no conviction as an° argument 
against these practices. 

A small waterfall at the northern 
end of the lake is the head-water of 
the Volturno, and for about one mile 
the river flows through cultivated 
fields towards the mountain village of 
Castel S. Vincenzo. On the left bank 
and to the north the snow-capped 
mountains of Morrone and Mare over- 
look the stream, while to the east 
there is a limited plateau which two 
miles away drops to the Volturno 
valley above Colli. This first mile, 
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before the river plunges on its down- 
ward course as a fast mountain torrent, 
is as perfect dry-fly water as one 
could wish to find. Slender poplars, 
in their stately beauty, stand at 
intervals along the water’s edge. At 
places the banks were slightly flooded, 
hecessitating a careful and not always 
shallow approach to one’s fishing. 
The gin-clear water, the light gravel 
bottom, and the floating weed-beds 
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waving lazily in the current, prompt 
nostalgic longings for the chalk streams 
of England. Save that the surrounding 
scenery is different, that the peasant 
women scrub their washing at the 
water’s edge, and that the peace is 
apt rudely to be disturbed by noises 
of war, I could believe myself at 
Leckford on the Test. Only a week 
earlier had I been compelled to write 
and decline a generous invitation to 
spend two days on that entrancing 
water. 

I was glad of long boots, a leather 
jerkin, and a short mackintosh to keep 
out the rain and the north-east wind. 
There was, surprisingly enough, a 
hatch of olive, but never a sign of a 
rise. I walked down the stream to 
spy out the land. C. D., who was 
fishing ‘ wet,’ made his way towards 
Castel S. Vincenzo, where the fast 
runs and deep pools attracted him. 
For my part I was happier on the 
upper reaches where the smooth water 
glides quietly by. By about 12.30 I 
had arrived back at the top pool of 
the river. A pretty Italian gir], in 
a colourful print frock, was busy with 
the laundry, scrubbing and splashing 
on the stepping-stones below the run. 
In spite of this a fish was rising ten 
yards above her. I plied him. He 
came greedily to a gold-ribbed hare’s 
ear, and when I had landed my first 
Volturno trout I was delighted. He 
weighed exactly a pound, short and 
deep with a few crimson spots. As 
I wrapped him in the cloth and put 
him in my bag, another fish was 
rising in the same place. Thanks to 
a clumsy cast, in my excitement and 
eagerness I put him down. 

The wind continued in the north-east. 
The rain stopped, but not a fish was 
rising. I changed my cast to a team 
of wet flies and went out on the lake. 
The wind made the boat unmanageable, 
since there were no oars, merely one 
branch with a square of packing-case 
nailed to it to form a paddle. The time 
passed, and at five o’clock my com- 
panion returned as arranged, and we 

E 
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packed up for home. C. D. had caught 
one fish, also of a pound, on a large 
wet fly. The weather had been dis- 
appointing, but the day had done us 
both a power of good. 

My trout was excellent for breakfast. 

Next day I went alone. I started 
later and I reached the river by noon. 
The sun was out, it was much warmer, 
and the breeze, though still in the 
north-east, was of manageable pro- 
portions. Again, a hatch of olive. 
As the fox-terrier returns to his rat- 
hole, so I started by visiting the pool 
where I had been successful the day 
before. Today there were several 
girls energetically occupied with their 
washing, and I was not surprised to 
find no fish on the feed. 

I moved down-stream to the poplars 
where the river turns to the north- 
west, and there for a while I waited 
and watched. I enjoyed a Turkish 
cigarette, and then another, when, 
up-stream, beyond aJl doubt, the 
water dimpled. Where two weed- 
separated channels met, a fish was now 
rising steadily. To reach him required 
a long cast under the most favourable 
wind conditions, but with an opposing 
north-easterly breeze across the stream 
it was extremely difficult, and to make 
the attempt at all I must needs go 
to the top of my thigh-waders. For 
every cast that reached ‘ Alphonse’ 
there were ten that were gusted back 
to fall a yard short. Eventually I 
rose ‘ Alphonse’ to a medium olive, 
and the cast came back without the 
fly. I had not felt him, and I was at 
@ loss to understand this. Still he 
went on rising. I prepared a new 
point, and banged a ‘Caperer’ down 
beside him. He came at once, and 
missed. I offered him a ‘ Parachute’ 
. Olive of Alexander Martin’s, which I 
reserve for special occasions. Again 
he came short. I had devoted an 
hour to ‘ Alphonse’ under most tiring 
conditions for wrist and arm, so I gave 
him ‘ best ’and had lunch. ‘ Alphonse’ 
stopped rising. 

Refreshed, and thankful that the 
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wind had lessened still further, [ 
rested on the bank, and while watching 
the glassy surface intently, my thoughts 
wandered home to Longstock and Beat 
Six. 

Unmistakably that was a rise down- 
stream. It was now three o’clock, 
and my new-found fish was quietly 
gorging himself on spinners, sucking 
them down with determined but gentle 
grace. It was a very heart-quickening 
and, indeed, thrilling sight. By wading 
in I could reach him comfortably. I 
decided to offer him a ‘ Lunn’s Par. 
ticular.’ Both breeze and current 
were kind, and as the fly drifted over 
him he accepted it without demur. 
Mercifully I did not strike too soon, 
and, as I tightened gently but firmly, 
he was off with ten yards of line. The 
weeds were thick and plentiful, and 
the fair water in between was narrow. 
That he was a good fish there was not 
the slightest doubt—and when he got 
below me I was terrified lest the hold 
should give. The ‘ Lunn’ held firm in 
the corner of his mouth, and after 
many anxious minutes I reached out 
over the weeds to net a very noble 
trout of two and a half pounds. He 
was heavily black-spotted, a silvery 
fish in beautiful condition, and in his 
fight he had lived up to the gamest 
traditions of his kind. 

In the course of the next hour I 
had hooked, played, and lost two 
fish of about one and a half pounds 
apiece, both on a ‘ Lunn’s Particular.’ 
I had glimpses of each of them, they 
had fought magnificently, and I attri- 
buted their loss to light hooking as 4 
result of striking too soon. How 
easy it is to be impetuous and hurried 
when fishing dry fly for the first time 
in the season ! 

At about five o’clock, to my great 
pleasure and surprise, I was joined 
by C. L., a brother gunner, who, 
visiting a battery in the line, had 
come suitably equipped to reconnoitre 
the water. He gave me a very welcome 
cup of tea, and I told him all I knew 
of the river, He wished to fish with 
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a wet fly, and we walked down-stream 
together to the broken water whence 
he prepared to work down to the 
village. 

No sooner had we parted than a 
very promising rise broke the surface 
afew yards above me. There he was 
again. Lying in mid-stream, he was 
feeding on spent fly in a steady and 
resolute fashion. Occasionally, for 
variety, he would take an olive dun, 
of which a few were still coming 
down. He was, it seemed, a very 
willing and hungry customer. Again 
the Lunn—to which he rose, first 
cast, and missed it very nicely. I 
waited, fearing the worst, that he had 
had enough. Mercifully he had not, 
and, breathing a grateful sigh, I got 
out the amadou and prepared for a 
second approach. Without thought or 
suspicion he came again to that very 
alluring little fly, fashioned by Lunn 
himself at Stockbridge. There ensued 
many anxious moments, while my 
friend down-stream was watching the 
performance through field-glasses. An 
Italian working in the field came over 
to see the fun. ‘*‘ Molto buono,” he 
kept reiterating, ‘‘Molto buono,” 
which was all very encouraging in its 
way, but of no practical help. A 
broad, floating, but anchored bank 
of grass stretched between me and 
the open water. There was no question 
of pulling the prize across the barrier, 
and there was nothing to be done but 
to ‘take in’ water. The Fates were 
kind, and I finally manceuvred my 





trout over the net and carried him 
tothe bank. The Italian was ecstatic. 
I was equally pleased, with a fish of 
one pound thirteen ounces to add to 
the bag. 
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The local fishermen use long poles, 
a stout line, and enormous worms, 
but happily it seems they consider 
the smooth waters as of little con- 
sequence, and confine their attentions 
to the deep pools near Castel S. 
Vincenzo. 

Our artillery was more active now, 
but the only German reply was directed 
on to a hill village well away from the 
river. As I approached ‘ Alphonse’ I 
stopped to watch. He was not rising. 
The wind had dropped and I could 
reach his previous lie more easily 
than before, but there was now no 
natural fly on the water, and I felt 
that this was a forlorn hope. I dried 
and preened Lunn’s very special 
‘Particular. Happily it alighted, 
without fuss, one yard above where 
I had last seen ‘ Alphonse.’ The little 
spinner, with outspread wings, was 
carried gently on the stream. It had 
drifted a foot . . . eighteen inches... 
two feet. The smallest tip of a black 
neb appeared—and went quietly down. 
I waited Jong enough—and ‘ Alphonse’ 
was mine, but not before he had fought 
valiantly and had finally secured 
himself in weed, so that I was forced 
to resort to hand-lining. He was as 
handsome a trout as ever scaled a 
pound and three ounces. I had 
pictured him bigger. As he Jay in 
the net I pondered on putting him 
back; we seemed to be friends of 
such long standing. I am ashamed 
to say I did not. It was, I suppose, 
a matter of vanity. 

Time was now getting on, and I had 
to get on with the war. It is no fun to 
motor down mountain roads in the 
forward area without lights, and I set 
off to return to the car. 
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THE BIRTH OF A CITY. 


BY H. CAREW. 


THE Ono Cemetery in Kobe is (or 
perhaps was) a peaceful little oasis in 
the midst of a turmoil of industrialism. 
Originally selected at what was con- 
sidered a safe distance from the new 
concession unlikely to be in the way 
of any possible expansion of the 
prospective city, it has in the course 
of years become engulfed. Kobe 
grew, as so many other Japanese 
cities have grown, beyond all expecta- 
tions, and so the cemetery is now 
surrounded by ugly brick warehouses ; 
and while originally no more than a 
stone’s-throw from the beach, succes- 
sive reclamation schemes have left 
it far inland. To an old resident 
a stroll through Ono brings back 
many memories, and none more 
poignant than those evoked by two 
monuments, more imposing than the 
rest, each of which dominates an 
enclosure containing a group of graves ; 
in the one thirteen; the other, eleven. 
The inscriptions tell us of the tragedies 
which led to their erection, while the 
dates are both early in the year 1868. 

Let us, then, look back to that 
year and see through what travail the 
city of Kobe had its birth. 


Under the terms of the original 
treaties with Japan it was laid down 
that Kobe should be opened to foreign 
trade in 1862. However, in view of 
the trouble which followed the opening 
of Yokohama a few years earlier and 
the many attacks on foreigners by the 
samurai, of which I have told in a 
previous article,’ the Shogun’s Govern- 
ment asked for a postponement until 
conditions were more séttled. The 
Foreign Ministers advised their respec- 
tive Governments to agree, and so it 


was arranged that Kobe should no 
be opened till the Ist January 1868, 
The Shogun’s councillors were much 
relieved, as they hoped that during 
the six years of grace the anti-foreign 
turmoil, which was also very much 
of an anti-Shogun turmoil, might 
subside ; at least it was a breathing. 
space during which anything might 
happen. This postponement wa 
greatly resented by the foreign com. 
munity of Yokohama, who, in spite 
of the risk, were anxious to get dow 
to business in the new port, and 
protested loudly over what they called 
the weakness of their Ministers. 
Events, however, proved that the 
Ministers were right, and there was 
enough bloodshed in 1868 to show how 
very much worse it might have been 
had the original date been insisted upon. 

Legations had been opened in Japan 
by Great Britain, the United States, 
France, Holland, and North Germany 
(how strange this name sounds i 
the days of the Third Reich!) and 
among the Ministers the outstanding 
personality was the British repre 
sentative, Sir Harry Parkes. Parke 
was a colourful character, a man of 
action, quick-tempered and master 
ful, and thus the right type for 
the situation which he had to face, 
though to the Japanese with their in- 
grained habits of temporising he wai 
a sore trial. He had none of tha 
flowery politeness of speech to whicl 
centuries of usage had accustomed 
them, nor could they treat him like 
a brow-beaten Dutch trader willing 
to humiliate himself to any extent t 
retain his precarious foothold in § 
little prison pen at the far end of the 
country,? for he was a man wh 





1 “* When a British Fleet Attacked Japan.” 


? “The Dutch in Deshima.” 


‘Maga,’ January 1944, 


‘Maga,’ September 1944. 
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would stand no nonsense; moreover, 
he had an unpleasant habit of con- 
juring up warships from beyond the 
horizon to support his unreasonable 
demands, so that in one way and 
another the Japanese must have found 
him very difficult. But that Parkes 
in the long-run was good for the 
Japanese is proved by the fact that 
he held his position for no less than 
eighteen years, and when he finally 
left his departure was noteworthy 
for such a series of tributes of esteem 
from the Emperor downwards as have 
never fallen to the lot of any foreigner 
before or since. Second only to 
Parkes were his very able young 
assistants, A. B. Freeman Mitford } 
and E. M. Satow,? who by prolonged 
study and hard work had become 
very competent Japanese scholars, 
and their ability to mix with and talk 
to the Japanese on an equal footing 
was of immense service to Parkes in 
many a difficult negotiation. 

The position of the Shogun, how- 
ever, instead of improving went 
steadily from bad to worse, till it 
became evident to the Foreign Ministers 
that he had completely lost his hold 
of the political situation. Likewise 
historical research had proved that 
the Shogun was nothing but a usurper 
(of somewhat long standing it is true), 
the real head of the State being the 
cloistered Emperor in Kyoto: so one 
fine day the Shogun received a demand 
for the ratification by the Emperor 
of the treaties that he had signed. 
This placed him in an impossible 
position; for he was already being 
pressed by the Emperor to annul 
these treaties and expel the barbarians. 
Further, many of the daimyo were 
openly mutinous, and three of the 
most powerful, Satsuma, Choshu, and 
Tosa, had formed themselves into a 
league pledged to depose the Shogun 
and restore the Emperor to his rightful 
Place. During the latter months of 
1867 this league began to send troops 
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to take up positions in or near Kyoto, 
evidence in itself of the greatly 
weakened rule of the Shogun; for in 
the days of his might they would not 
have dared to move so much as a 
single soldier outside of their own 
provinces without being called - to 
account; now they were moving 
thousands with impunity. In Novem- 
ber of that year reports reached the 
British Legation in Edo that the 
Shogun was proposing to hand, or 
actually had handed, his resignation 
to the Emperor. This made it evident 
that the centre of authority was likely 
to move from Edo to Kyoto in the 
near future, so it became necessary 
for the Ministers to shift their legations 
to some point near to the capital. To 
move to Kyoto itself was impossible ; 
for that city was as far out of bounds 
for barbarians as Mecca is to the 
infidel today. Kobe was no more 
than one row of hastily built wooden 
houses along the shore, or bund as it 
came to be termed, and lay fifty 
miles of bad road from the capital ; 
so they looked to Osaka (twenty 
miles nearer Kyoto) where the colossal 
castle and palace built about 1590 
by Hideyoshi now served as the 
western stronghold of the Shogun, 
and to which he had already migrated 
from Edo. Here they secured tem- 
porary quarters, mostly in temple 
buildings, and soon after a strong 
force of British, American, and French 
warships anchored off Kobe to lend 
such support as might be necessary. 
In this way the stage was set for one 
of the most momentous events of 
Japanese history. 

Meanwhile the Shogun, torn with 
indecision between the growing power 
of the league on the one hand and 
the demands for treaty ratification 
by the foreigners on the other, did 
precisely nothing, while the ancient 
heritage built up with so much care 
by his ancestors slowly crumbled to 
pieces around him. Another factor 





1 Later Lord Redesdale. 


2 Later Sir Ernest Satow. 
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was the new spirit towards the foreign 
question which was finding its birth in 
the ranks of the league and among the 
court officials in Kyoto. The Emperor, 
Komei Tenno, who had been antago- 
nistic to foreigners, had died, an? his 
successor was a youth of fifteen, so 
that he was but a negligible factor. 
Among the councillors of the league 
were a number of young men who 
were both able and far-sighted, and 
while their movement to oust the 
Shogun had been carried on under the 
slogan of ‘‘ Expel the barbarians,’’ it 
was not long before they came to 
realise that any such movement would 
not only be impossible but opposed to 
Japan’s best interests. The con- 
version of these men to this way of 
thinking was in large measure due 
to the work of Mitford and Satow. 
The prospect for foreign relations 
was therefore beginning to look 
brighter ; but the hatred of foreigners 
among the samurai class was not to 
be easily quenched, and a number 
of sanguinary incidents occurred. 
Among the Japanese in general, how- 
ever, the opening of the new treaty 
port was welcomed, and Satow tells 
how in all the towns and villages 
near Kobe and Osaka celebrations 
were held during the closing weeks of 
1867 to mark their pleasure at the 
prospect. 

. Kobe was formally opened on the 
lst January 1868 with all the customary 
speeches, fireworks, feasting, salutes, 
but the echoes of the _jollifica- 
tions had scarce died away when 
there came an upheaval before which 
the problems of the newly opened 
little port paled into insignificance. 
On the 3rd January the league, 
having decided that it was now strong 
enough to make a decisive move, 
staged a coup d’état in Kyoto, drove 
out the Shogun’s guards, and seized 
the palace complete with Emperor, 
divine treasures, and all the court. 
The next day a mandate was issued 
over the Emperor’s seal abolishing 
the Shogunate and announcing that 
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the Emperor would now resume 
(assume might be a better word) 
control of the functions which had 
not been exercised by his ancestors 
of some twelve hundred years. The 
Shogun was in Kyoto when this 
happened, but indecision still ruled 
him and he did nothing till the 6th 
January, when he took himself to 
Osaka and entered his great castle 
more like a fugitive than a ruler, 
After many conferences with his 
remaining supporters, during which 
time his enemies were steadily con- 
solidating their position in Kyoto, 
he at last decided to try and reinstate 
himself by marching with his army 
on the capital. He never got there; 
for the league forces met him at 
Fushimi, five miles short of Kyoto, 
and in a battle which dragged on for 
three days his army was decisively 
defeated. They retreated to Osaka, 
and on arrival there the now ex: 
Shogun informed the Foreign Ministers 
that he was no longer able to protect 
them and advised their withdrawal. 
During the next few days they 
evacuated to Kobe, and in the sub- 
sequent disturbances their legations 
were looted and burned. As for the 
ex-Shogun he boarded the French 
flagship and interviewed the Minister 
in hopes of obtaining assistance against 
his enemies. The French, it should 
be explained, had showed a tendency 
to support the Shogun’s cause, but 
now when it was so evident that his 
day had ended he was politely told 
that nothing could be done, while 
the other Ministers formally notified 
him that their Governments intended 
to observe strict neutrality in what 
was obviously a Japanese family 
squabble; after which rebuff he 
boarded a steamer and returned to 
Edo unhonoured and unsung. 

How are the mighty fallen! The 
Shogun, that autocrat of autocrat 
whose family had ruled Japan with 
whips and scorpions for two and 4 
half centuries, whose ancestors had 
driven all foreigners out of the country 
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after heaping every imaginable indig- 
nity upon them, was now reduced to a 
state where he had humbly to appeal 
for help to the Minister of a foreign 
power, and, crowning humiliation, 
have that. help refused. Then instead 
of travelling back to his capital in 
state escorted by thousands of his 
followers and with all the people 
prostrating themselves in fear and 
trembling in his path, to have to take 
passage in a foreign steamer with no 
more than a handful of his more 
devoted adherents, and in which he 
was doubtless very sea-sick. A terrible 
downfall indeed. 


It has been necessary to make the 
political situation clear, but it is with 
the welfare of the newly opened port 
of Kobe that we are concerned; for 
many and varied were the events there 
during the next few months. 

The news of the coup d’état of the 
3rd January was disturbing enough ; 
for the residents did not know what 
effect it might have on their own 
fortunes, while the constant movement 
of wild and undisciplined Japanese 
troops along the highway just behind 
the new concession added to their 
anxieties. On the llth January 
came the first tragedy, and though 
it was due to natural causes it could 
not but have a very depressing effect. 
The bar of the Yodo River at Osaka 
had long been known as a dangerous 
spot in bad weather, and on that day 
Admiral Bell of the U.S. Navy, his 
Flag Lieutenant, and eleven members 
of his boat’s crew were drowned there 
through the capsizing of their boat. 
Later in the month there was another 
upheaval over the arrival of all the 
Ministers and their legation staffs, 
guards, and escorts; though this 
was a blessing in disguise; for it 
brought adequate forces to Kobe to 
cope with the next emergency, which 
came on the 4th of February and 
might easily have led to a wholesale 
massacre of the foreign community. 

During the afternoon of that day 
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a strong force of Japanese troops 
was seen approaching along the high- 
way. These proved to be men from 
the province of Bizen, about ninety 
miles west of Kobe, who were on their 
way to Kyoto. Many of the foreign 
residents had gathered quite innocently 
to watch this procession, and later 
there was a suggestion (unsub- 
stantiated) that a Frenchman had 
tried to walk through the ranks, 
and had thus given offence. These 
Bizen soldiers were armed with rifles 
as well as their swords, and also had 
field-guns with them. Without any 
warning an order was shouted by an 
officer, the troops swung round and 
fired a scattered volley at the foreigners, 
further volleys following till they had 
retired out of range. Very fortunately 
the shooting was atrocious, so bad 
in fact that not a single foreigner was 
hit, and the only casualty was a poor 
old Japanese woman who was wounded 
in the leg. But if no harm was done 
the intent was there right enough, 
and had those samurai only been as 
proficient in the use of rifles as they 
were with their swords it would have 
been a very sad day for the foreigners 
of Kobe. As it happened, the troops 
not only failed to harm the foreigners 
but they stirred up a hornet’s nest ; 
for Sir Harry Parkes was in Kobe, 
and he was not the man to put up with 
such unseemly conduct from any party 
of samurai. In a very short time he 
got together a mixed brigade of British, 
American, and French troops, who 
caught up with the Bizen contingent 
just as they were leaving Kobe. They 
fired one volley, as ineffective as their 
previous fusillade against the civilians, 
and then fled in such hurry that they 
abandoned most of their equipment, 
which was gathered up and taken 
back to Kobe in triumph as spoils of 
an undeclared war. 

A few days later there arrived from 
Kyoto an imperial messenger of high 
rank, the bearer of a mandate sealed 
by the Emperor, conveying a formal 
notification to the Foreign Ministers 
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that the Emperor had taken over 
the Government and would carry out 
the treaty conditions agreed to by the 
Shogun. This recognition of the treaties 
was a great step forward, but the 
messenger must have thought it rather 
unsporting of the Ministers to have 
pointedly drawn his attention to the 
recent unpleasantness, and well, ‘‘ What 
about it ?’’ He had no powers to take 
any action when they demanded a full 
and ample apology in writing plus the 
execution of the Bizen officer, one 
Taki Zenzaburo, who had given the 
order to fire. Negotiations about this 
dragged on for nearly three weeks 
before the Government agreed that 
the officer was culpable and that he 
should commit seppuku in the presence 
of foreign witnesses. Then it was 
tactfully put to the Ministers that it 
would be a graceful act on their part 
if they would take the will for the 
deed and agree to the sentence being 
remitted. After some discussion among 
the Ministers it was decided that any 
weakness would be a mistake, and the 
Government was notified that the 
sentence must be carried out. 

Satow and Mitford attended as 
British witnesses of the ceremony, 
which was performed late at night in 
a Buddhist temple, and Mitford’s 
account, included in his famous ‘ Tales 
of Old Japan,’ has always been accepted 
as the classic description of this grim 
Japanese custom. Satow’s version, 
taken from notes made in his journal 
at the time, was not published till 
fifty years later, and there is a curious 
discrepancy between the two which 
is worthy of note. Mitford tells us 
how Taki, taking up the dagger, 
** Stabbed himself deeply below the 
waist on the left-hand side and drew 
the dirk slowly across to the right 
side, and, turning it in the wound, 
gave a slight cut upwards.” In 
Satow’s account he explains how the 
dirk wrapped in paper was brought 
in on a small unpainted wooden stand 
(the dirk was always wrapped in thick 
soft Japanese paper with only the 
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point visible). The account goes on: 
*‘He then took the dirk in his right 
hand, grasping it just close to the point 
(the paper would protect his fingers), 
and after stroking down the front of 
his chest and belly inserted the point 
as far down as possible and drew it 
across to the right side, the position 
of his clothes preventing our seeing 
the wound.” From this it appears 
probable that Taki merely inflicted 
on himself the token cut which was 
considered sufficient to satisfy honour 
in most of these cases. We must 
remember, though, that the ceremony 
took place late at night in a dimly lit 
temple; it must have been a nerve- 
racking experience to two young 
Englishmen unused to such scenes, 
so that either account may be correct. 
In any case, as Taki was very efficiently 
decapitated by his second immediately 
after making the incision, it makes no 
matter. 

This lesson , against attacking 
foreigners might have been expected 
to deter any more patriots from looking 
for trouble in that way, but that the 
lesson had not been sufficient was to 
be proved in ghastly fashion only a 
few days later. On the 6th March a 
steam-launch from the French cruiser 
Dupleix had been sent to Sakai, 
about twenty-five miles from Kobe, 
to meet two officers who, after a visit 
to Osaka, proposed to walk to Sakai. 
These officers were stopped on a 
bridge just before reaching Sakai 
by a band of truculent samurai who 
refused to let them proceed. Though 
escorted by four Government officials 
no arguments would bring the samurai 
to reason, so they had to turn back; 
nor were they allowed to send word 
to the launch of the change in plans. 
Meanwhile the launch, the crew of 
which was unarmed (there must have 
been inexcusable negligence on the 
Dupleiz to have allowed this), was 
waiting at Sakai, and some of the 
crew landed, did a little sight-seeing, 
made friends, and played with some 
Japanese children and _ generally 
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behaved in an inoffensive manner. 
Suddenly there was a shout and a rush, 
and they found themselves surrounded 
by a number of samurai armed with 
rifles, who acted in a most threatening 
way. They went back to the launch 
and attempted to push off, but before 
they could do so the samurai reached 
the waterside and began firing. Some 
of them jumped overboard, but they 
were all dispatched in the water 
except the engineer, who managed 
to hide himself between the launch 
and another boat. After the firing 
had died down he looked up and 
found the samurai had departed, and 
then climbed back into the launch to 
find it full of dead and desperately 
wounded men, he being the only one 
uninjured. Three of the wounded 
helping him (two of them died soon 
after), he managed to get the launch 
clear of the harbour, and soon after 
they were rescued by another boat 
from their ship. 

The French Minister, M. Roches, 
was entertaining some Japanese officials 
at dinner that evening when the bad 
news was brought to him with the 
additional fact that several of the 
bodies were missing. He rose from the 
table in great anger, and, after demand- 
ing the immediate recovery of the 
bodies, left the room. The other 
Ministers joined M. Roches in protest, 
and as evidence of their indignation 
their flags were hauled down from the 
legations and they withdrew to their 
warships. Two Japanese Ministers 
immediately called on M. Roches to 
apologise, but he refused to see them, 
sending out a message to say that there 
could be no intercourse until the bodies 
had been returned to the ship; but 
two days elapsed before this was done. 
Roches then received the Japanese, 
and intimated curtly that he had 
certain demands to prefer against 
the Japanese Government. Greatly 
alarmed at this the two apologists 
then called on Sir Harry Parkes in 
hopes of sympathy and good advice. 
Of the former they got none at all, 
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while the advice must have been the 
reverse of palatable, as he strongly 
advised them to agree to any terms. 
that Roches might make. What he 
asked was :— 


1. The execution of all the men con- 
cerned in the massacre. 

2. An indemnity of $150,000 for 
the families of the murdered 
sailors. 

3. An apology by the principal 
Japanese Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to be made in the 
French Legation. 

4. An apology by the daimyo of Tosa 
on board a French warship. 

5. The exclusion of all Tosa samurai 
from all treaty ports. 


These demands were — promptly 
agreed to, and within a few days the 
Japanese reported that the twenty 
men concerned in the massacre had 
been arrested and were at the disposal 
of the French Minister. It was 
suggested, however, that as the men 
were samurai they should be allowed 
to disembowel themselves, and to 
this Roches agreed. In doing so he 
overlooked the fact that seppuku was 
an honourable death which should not 
have been allowed to these murderers. 
Beheading by the common executioner 
(a prerogative of the Eta or pariah 
class) would have been far more 
appropriate and a stern warning to 
samurai in general. While Taki had 
at least expressed regret for his action 
against the foreigners in Kobe, these 
Tosa ruffians died unrepentant. They 
displayed a revolting defiance, sang 
swan-songs glorifying their deed, and 
died cursing all foreigners. The 
execution was witnessed by the Captain 
of the Dupleiz and several of his 
officers and men, and after eleven 
(corresponding in number to the 
French victims) had dispatched them- 
selves he asked that the remaining 
nine be pardoned. It was stated at 
the time that these nine were much 


annoyed at the interference of the 


French captain, as they were anxious 
E2 
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to join their ancestors in such good 
company, but as there is no evidence 
of any of them having voluntarily 
immolated themselves afterwards we 
can take this statement for what it is 
worth. However, as a result of the 
eleven having been allowed to martyrise 
themselves in this way, their bodies 
received honourable interment in the 
grounds of a neighbouring temple, and 
the tombs have been carefully tended 
ever since. 


During all this time Parkes and his 
colleagues had been working per- 
sistently on the plan for an audience 
with the Emperor. It was a difficult 
matter to arrange ; for the new Govern- 
ment had plenty of work on its hands 
reorganising the administration and 
keeping the different factions who had 
contributed to the restoration from 
quarrelling among themselves, without 
having to try and work anything 
‘so revolutionary as an audience of 
the Emperor by foreigners into the 
already complicated pattern. Quite 
apart from the break with tradition 
there was the very real problem of 
how the Ministers were to be protected 
during their progress to and from the 
capital. With the hatred of foreigners 
among the samurai the risk was a 
very real one, and we cannot really 
blame the Government for hesitating. 
However, in the end all was arranged, 
and on the 19th March Sir Harry Parkes 
with his staff and escort started on 
horseback for Kyoto. It must have 
been a novel sight for the Japanese, 
this orderly turn-out of well-mounted 
foreigners in their smart uniforms in 
striking contrast to the straggling 
and unruly daimyo processions which 
they had had to suffer for so long. 
They reached Kyoto without incident 
on the second day, and were lodged 
in the beautiful State apartments of 
the Chioin temple, rooms _ usually 
reserved for members of the Imperial 
family. The next day was spent in a 
round of visits to various princes 
and Officials and in discussions of plans 
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for the audience. It was explained 
to them that the Emperor being but 
a youth of fifteen might be very 
nervous, as he had never had any 
contact with the world outside the 
palace. This had to be taken 
literally ; for he had been born in the 
palace, brought up in it almost entirely 
by female attendants, never allowed 
to do even so much as dress himself, 
and except for a possible visit to the 
tomb of an ancestor or two (in which 
case he would have been carried in a 
closed palanquin) had never been out- 
side the palace walls. No wonder the 
officials feared that the poor lad might 
suffer from an acute attack of nerve 
at the sight of foreigners. It was 
arranged that his speech should be 
written out, that he should endeavour 
to read it, and then he would hand it 
to a prince in attendance to read in 
Japanese, who in turn would pass 
it to an English-speaking official to 
translate, after which it was to be 
given to Sir Harry as a souvenir of 
the occasion. Thus were the details 
of the audience settled, but however 
well officials and men may propose, 
other forces at times take the direction 
of affairs out of their hands, and so it 
was to happen in this case. 

Early in the afternoon of the 23rd 
March 1868 Sir Harry with his staff 
and escort set out from the Chiom 
temple to this long-awaited climax to 
his work. It was an imposing pro- 
cession, in keeping with the importance 
of his position and the occasion, and 
it must have been a sight to impress 
the people of Kyoto. Preceded by an 
advance-guard of Japanese troops, 
three hundred strong, came the 
legation mounted escort headed by 
Inspector Peacock. These were twelve 
picked men, sent out from the Metro- 
politan Police in London, in special 
parade uniforms and armed (unfor- 
tunately as it turned out) with lances. 
Sir Harry, also mounted, in his brilliant 
uniform as Minister followed, escorted 
by Satow and two high Japanese 
officials, Nakai and Goto, who were to 
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take an outstanding part in the events 
that followed. Then came sixty 
men of the 2nd Battalion, 9th Regi- 
ment, under Lieutenants Bradshaw 
and Bruce, followed by Dr Willis of 
the legation and some naval officers, 
including two surgeons. Mitford should 
also have been riding with Sir Harry, 
but by a strange chance his horse had 
gone lame that day, so he was carried 
in @ palanquin at the rear of the 
procession. Last came the Japanese 
rearguard of some fifteen hundred men 
on foot. 

They reached the end of the wide 
avenue leading from their temple 
lodgings, and then had to turn right 
into one of the narrow streets for which 
Kyoto was notorious in those days. 
By ‘narrow’ must be understood an 
overall width of under ten feet, 
including open drains. The Japanese 
guard and the mounted escort had 
tuned this corner when suddenly 
there was a check and sounds of 
tumult. The only men to recognise 
the symptoms were the Japanese, 
Nakai and Goto, who immediately 
jumped from their horses, and, drawing 
swords, rushed round the corner to 
fnd two samurai, fighting drunk, 
madly hacking away at the escort. 
They had rushed out of a drinking 
den in this narrow street, and the 
attack was so sudden and unexpected 
that the escort, with their long 
lances useless in such confined space, 
were practically helpless. In a few 
seconds several of the men and their 
horses were wounded, and the con- 
fusion was great when Nakai came up 
and engaged one of the two ruffians. 
Nakai tripped and fell, receiving a 
nasty cut over the head, but Goto 
then came up and covered him till 
he got on his feet again, and the two 
of them tackled the man and killed 
him, Nakai cutting off his head. The 
other man, cutting and slashing in all 
directions, tried to reach Sir Harry, 
but being wounded and finding his 
way blocked went on down the line 


ofthe 9th Regiment still doing damage. 
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Mitford, on hearing the commotion, 
dived out of his palanquin to be 
faced by a man covered with blood 
and flourishing a sword. Knowing 
something of the deadly qualities of 
the Japanese sword, Mitford rushed in 
under the man’s guard and, grappling 
with him, managed to wrench the sword 
away. He handed him over to some 
men of the 9th, but he proved a 
slippery customer, and promptly got 
away from them and vanished down a 
narrow alley. Mitford, after satisfying 
himself that Sir Harry and Satow were 
safe, and stumbling over an obstruction 
which turned out to be the other 
man’s head, followed his own quarry 
down the passage and succeeded in 
catching him just as he was trying 
to get away over a fence. He. then 
delivered him to a party of Japanese 
officials, by whom he was securely 
bound. In striking contrast to the 
courage of Nakai and Goto was the 
conduct of both the advance and rear 
guards of Japanese troops, who, as 
soon as the disturbance began, incon- 
tinently vanished into space, only 
coming back after it was all over. 
The result of this affray was 
impressive as showing what two 
fanatics could do when given a few 
seconds’ start against an unsuspecting 
target; for in addition to Nakai, 
nine men of the escort, one of the 9th 
Regiment, and four horses had been 
wounded—most of them seriously. 
The visit to the palace was, of course, 
abandoned, and every effort made to 
get the wounded back to the temple 
for attention. Lucky indeed was it 
that Dr Willis and the naval surgeons 
were available. Mitford was par- 
ticularly concerned about his prisoner, 
the danger being that he might either 
be killed, commit suicide, or escape. 
He tells us amusingly how, being 
unable to find any coolies to carry 
the man, he packed him into the 
palanquin in which he had been 
riding himself and then impressed two 
shopkeepers as bearers. These worthies 
were most indignant, protesting that 
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they were respectable citizens and 
that he was asking them to do work 
usually carried out by pariahs, but in 
spite of all they said Mitford made 
them do it. It was while walking 
back to the temple that Sir Harry 
turned to him and remarked quietly, 
** Sensation diplomacy this, Mitford !”’ 
Last of all to return was Nakai, walking 
along gaily in spite of his wounds, 
with a broad grin on his face, and 
carrying the head of his late adversary 
in a bucket. He was a curious com- 
pound of the competent official, a 
ruthless fighter, and a clown. Later 
Queen Victoria sent out two swords 
for him and Goto in appreciation of 
the part they had played in defending 
her Minister. These were presented 
at a lunch-party in honour of the 
occasion, and Satow tells how Nakai 
**At once girt his on and strutted 
about with a gold-laced cap on his 
head, to his own great delight and the 
intense amusement of the rest of the 
company.” 

The wounded were tended, and it is 
good to record that they all recovered 
in time, though unfortunately two of 
them were crippled for life. The 
prisoner, no doubt to his surprise, 
for he can have expected little mercy, 
was also carefully patched up by 
Dr Willis so as to make him fit for 
examination, and this was carried out 
later by Japanese officials in the 
presence of Mitford and Satow. Later 
in the day court officials of high rank 
waited on Sir Harry to convey the 
Emperor’s apologies for the deplorable 
occurrence, and it was evident that 
they feared he would now refuse to 
visit the Emperor at all. However, 
he was not one to blame the Emperor 
for the unbalanced act of two drunken 
fanatics, so after a long discussion it 
was arranged that he should visit the 
palace on the 26th. 

With nearly all of the legation 
escort incapacitated by their wounds, 
it was not possible to put up such a 
goodly show on the 26th, but the 
Government, to make sure of no further 
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incidents, lined all the streets with 
thousands of troops, many of them in 
the old style armour, which lent a 
picturesque touch to the proceedings, 
On reaching the palace there was some 
delay, and then Sir Harry and Mitford 
were duly presented, Satow being 
barred because he had not yet 
been presented at Court in London, 
The only thing noteworthy at the 
audience was the grotesque appearance 
of the poor little Emperor, who 
appeared, to quote Mitford, “* dressed 
in a white coat with long padded 
trousers of crimson silk trailing like 
a lady’s court-train. His eyebrow 
were shaved off and painted in high 
up on the forehead, his cheeks wer 
rouged, and his lips painted with red 
and gold. His teeth were blackened. 
It was no small feat to look dignified 
under such a travesty of nature.” 
The effect must have been somewhat 
bizarre ; but in later life His Majesty 
was fated to spend most of his time 
clad in ill-fitting foreign-style uniforms 
(ill-fitting for the reason that the 
Imperial Person being too sacred to 
be touched by mortal hands, the 
unfortunate court tailor had to take 
his measurements from afar off, and 
there was even a suggestion, probably 
apocryphal, that he used a theodolite), 
and it might have been as well if he 
had stuck to his ancient court robe 
except, of course, the make-up. 
The attack was responsible for 4 
very important reform which marke 
a turning-point in Japanese relation 
with foreigners. Parkes was not the 
man to let slip such an opportunity 
for pointing a moral, and he ‘ rubbed 
it in’ properly. His point was thi 
so long as these fanatics were allowet 
to attack foreigners and get off will 
nothing worse than the honourable 
penalty of seppuku so long would the} 
continue. Once let it be known thi 
such escapades were criminal offence 
and would be punished as such, the 
they would stop. He urged furthé 
that the Emperor should issue a publi 
proclamation of his desire for frien®} 
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relations with foreigners, and his 
strong disapproval of any such offences 
against them. Parkes’s wishes were 
carried out, beginning with the sur- 
viving samurai who had injured so 
many of his escort. He was deprived 
of his rank and then beheaded by the 
common executioner. From that day 
on there were very few cases of attacks 
the | foreigners. 

It is significant, though, as showing 
how strongly custom was entrenched 
that it was not till nearly eight years 
later that the Government felt strong 
enough to make a most necessary 
reform and abolish the wearing of 
swords. On the Ist January 1876 
this became illegal except in the case 
of army, naval, or police officers, 
and in this way was that great menace 
to the lives and limbs of civilians 
yf finally removed. The outcome was 
both curious and unexpected. The 
samurai had always looked upon 
their swords as treasures beyond 
price; many had cost large sums and 
been in their families for generations, 
and even poverty down to the hunger- 
point would be endured rather than 
parting with them. But with the law 
against wearing them their feelings 
towards the Honourable Katana under- 
went a change almost overnight ; they 
lost all interest in weapons which they 
were no longer allowed to wear, and 
very soon after the many curio shops 
were simply stacked with these swords. 
The prices at which they were offered 
to foreign tourists told a grim tale of 
the miserable pittances which their 
former owners had received. 

So with the reception of the Foreign 
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Ministers by the Emperor the cere- 
monies, formalities, and tragedies of 
the opening of Kobe came to an end. 
It had been an anxious time for all 
concerned, but thereafter the residents 
were able to settle down in comparative 
peace, only disturbed at intervals by 
typhoons, fires, and an occasional 
earthquake. Bit by bit the little 
foreign settlement, where anybody 
who built a house one street back 
from the bund was accused of going 
to live in the country, grew into the 
great sprawling ugly city of Kobe 
with a population of a million, tram- 
ways, concrete buildings, waterworks, 
cinemas, neon signs, licensed quarters, 
dust, smells, no sanitation, and all the 
other hall-marks of the big, prosperous 
Japanese city. In the process the 
foreigners with their neat and well- 
kept little settlement, the nucleus 
round which the Japanese city had 
grown, were practically blotted out, 
and now the Ono Cemetery (if still 
there) is the only memorial to the 
work of those early builders during the 
last decades of the nineteenth century. 


For many years there stood in a 
place of honcur in the Imperial 
Museum in Kyoto a large glass case. 
Within this, in a velvet-lined mahogany 
case, was displayed a very beautiful 
presentation sword. Inscriptions in 
English and Japanese attested that 
it had been presented by Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria to Nakai Kozo in 
token of his gallantry at the time of 
the attack on Sir Harry Parkes on the 
23rd March 1868. 

I wonder where it is now. | 
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UNESCORTED. 


BY ‘‘ SEA-WRACK.”’ 


Now when our triumphant troops, 
driving through the Pas de Calais, 
Belgium, and Holland, soon will have 
avenged Dunkirk, I am reminded of 
a time over four years ago when I 
was approaching the Channel from the 
direction of Ushant with a distinctly 
queasy feeling in the stomach that 
had nothing whatsoever to do with 
sea-sickness. Our destination was Hull 
wia the Straits of Dover, and the date 
was the end of May 1940. 

The weather was lovely, with a clear 
sky, and the white bow-waves of the 
vast inbound Atlantic convoy, as they 
snored through the deep-blue water, 
seemingly crisped on the bows with a 
palette-knife full of Chinese white. 

Sitting on the ready-use chart- 
table on monkey’s island, I watched 
through glasses, with an inward dis- 
may, the various hoists of bunting 
continually fluttering to the Com- 
modore’s masthead and yard-arms. 

** They seem to have forgotten us,”’ 
the Old Man grunted as he lowered his 
glasses. ‘“‘ Nearly all of ’em have had 
their orders now to peel off and shape 
course for West Coast ports . . . we’re 
about the only ship bound for the 
East Coast, I know, but surely with 
Dunkirk and all . . . they don’t expect 
us to make the Straits of Dover un- 
escorted ? ”’ 

I tried unsuccessfully to console the 
Captain—who always reminded me of 
@ miniature bulldog—but I was not 
feeling happy myself. Quite apart 
from anything else, as Navigating 
Officer, I couldn’t help thinking of 
the three months’ Notices to Mariners 
we had missed during our passage to 
Montreal and back. The charts, 
unavoidably, were in a chaotic state, 
and what I recollected of the old 
Folkestone Gate of 1918, at night, 
did nothing to reassure me. That 
was the last time I’d been there in 


war-time, and in fact this was my 
first trip tosea in a _ professional 
capacity for seventeen years, and | 
had not specialised in navigation when 
in the Navy. After retiring in 1922 [ 
had come back at the beginning of 
this war, but only to a shore job. My 
aim was to get to sea somehow, if 
only to try out again my sea-legs, 
so, eventually, armed with a sea-going 
Master’s Certificate, to which I was 
entitled by virtue of my service in 
the Navy and which the Admiralty 
helped me to obtain, I found myself 
the Second Officer and Navigator of 
a cargo-ship in the Merchant Navy. 
We had sailed for Canada, expecting 
to return to a West Coast port. 

On our nineteen days’ sticky trip 
from Montreal—including two days’ 
hair-raising blind-man’s-buff outside 
Halifax in a dense fog and several lucky 
breaks off Anticosti and in the Breton 
Strait—-the news from home had got 
worse and worse. It was bad enough 
in Montreal, where I remember reading 
with dismay accounts of the German 
invasion of Holland. On the trp 
back as one of a vast east-bound 
convoy the only news we got was 
that secured by the Captain on his 
small wireless set. At meals in the 
gloomy saloon (used only for meals) 
the latest news as dispensed by the 
Captain was digested and discussed 
with increasing concern. The little 
Captain, looking more than ever like 
@ miniature bulldog, used to throw 
startling items of information into the 
uneasy debate, accompanied by an 
irritated slap of the hand on the dingy 
tablecloth. These items were seized 
upon and eagerly discussed by the 
Chief Officer, myself, and the Third 
Officer in due order of precedence— 
seated as we were in the traditional 
chairs of our respective offices 38 
hallowed by centuries of maritime 
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custom. I early found it was as 
much as one’s life was worth to sit 
in the wrong chair. Having discussed 
and gnawed these items we then 
politely tossed them across the table 
to ‘Sparks,’ who sat opposite us ; while 
all the time the Chief Engineer, who 
came from Newcastle, carried on a 
private and pessimistic commentary of 
his own in a deep voice, and so far as 
I could see did not much care whether 
anyone was listening or not. 

I remember several of these tit-bits. 
Thus :— 

“The Germans say the whole B.E.F. 
is surrounded and will be annihilated 
... the French Army is broken and 
out of the war . . . the Belgian Army 
has given in, but,’’ added the Captain, 
“the Germans admit the British are 
fighting like hell .. .” 

It was about this time that I had 
a tremendous argument with the Old 
Man, and broke all the traditions of 
maritime custom in the saloon by 
telling him he was talking nonsense. 
He took it very well. 

We were not far from the Channel 
then, and the news was very bad. 

“ Hitler says he’ll be in London in 
a fortnight,’’ the Old Man had said that 
morning, ‘‘ and, dammit, I believe he 
will. I can’t see what’s to stop 
i «ee 

“How’s he going to get: there, 
sir?” I asked. 

“ He’ll get there all right,’’ said the 
Old Man with gloomy conviction. 

“ Haven’t you rather forgotten our 
Navy ?”’ I suggested; “it stopped 
a better man than Hitler—Napoleon,”’ 
whereupon the little Captain had 
laughed in @ way which annoyed me. 

“Oh, of course, you’re Navy,’ he 
said; ‘“‘but I’m afraid that won’t 
stop Hitler now.”’ 

Upon which, recklessly, I offered to 
lay him a fiver toa rotten apple— 
taken out of his storeroom (he didn’t 
like that)—that Hitler would never 
besmirch our shores with more than 
& few odd suicide paratroops; and 
that, furthermore, if the Old Man 
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would look back through history he 
wouldn’t find a single instance of a 
major power which held command of 
the sea being invaded and defeated. 
I further held forth on ‘ lines of com- 
munication,’ which, in Hitler’s case, 
would be wide open to our sea-power— 
operating on a home pitch, so to 


That stopped the Old Man for a 
bit, but I must say it seemed incredible 
to me; for here was a man who had 
spent all his life in sea-going tramps, 
who had travelled the Seven Seas, 
and yet had not an inkling apparently 
of what our command of the sea signi- 
fied in the way of protection to our 
maritime shipping and the country 
generally. 

The long afternoon watch drew to a 
close and the convoy was becoming 
smaller and smaller as ships received 
their orders, altered course to the 
north’ard, and one after the other 
faded away over the horizon. 

The next day when I came up on 
the bridge, after an uneventful middle 
watch, to take a forenoon sight we 
were alone; and, as my glance 
travelled round the empty horizon 
and over the placid blue sea, it seemed 
to me that the blue was not nearly 
so splendid, the hot rays of the sun 
not nearly so warm and comforting 
as they had been the previous day. 


We had made our landfall off Ushant 
and shaped course up the middle of 
the Channel. The skipper was prac- 
tically living on the bridge, and the 
seaman gunner (in private life a 
Cunard steward) haunted the gun 
platform aft, where our ancient 4°7-inch 
gun poked its questing muzzle round 
the horizon. The two apprentices, 
under the watchful eye and caustic 
tongue of the burly Chief Officer, were 
building belated sandbag protecting 
walls round the wheel-house and bridge. 
The Chief Engineer, gloomier than 
ever, was quite certain we had lost 
the war, and seemed to think it was 
hardly worth while worrying about 
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that tailor in Newcastle seeing that 
we should never get home. 

We only had five sailors—not a vast 
complement for a ship carrying ten 
thousand tons of grain—and these five 
were kept busy. It was not necessary 
to tell them to keep a good look-out 
for submarines: the difficulty was to 
get them down below at the end of 
their respective tricks at the wheel 
and in the crow’s-nest. No officers of 
the watch were ever blest with more 
attentive ears to orders than our 
helmsmen now began to cultivate. 
Even old Apog, a relic from whaling 
days, who still wore the ancient fur-cap 
he had stolen from some shipmate sixty 
years ago, gave up his infuriating habit 
of quietly going to sleep at the wheel. 

At breakfast that morning the 
little Captain had been in great form. 
‘““T heard a bit of Haw-haw,’’ he 
mentioned casually. ‘‘ He said, ‘ Gair- 
many knows very well that a big 
British convoy is now heading up- 
Channel, but not a single ship will 
reach the Straits of Dover’...,’’ 
whereupon Alec, the Liverpool cabin- 
boy, in his excitement had dropped 
the Chief Officer’s poached egg into 
his lap. Alec, on account of his 
unconventional habit of calling the 
Chief Officer in the morning by simply 
poking his head into his cabin and 
saying, “‘Time to get up, chum,”’ 
was already in the former’s bad books, 
and the stray poached egg, therefore, 
was greeted with a certain amount of 
terse and pointed comment. When 
the uproar had died down, the Chief 
Engineer’s complaining voice was heard 
to mutter with a kind of gloomy 
satisfaction, ‘‘ Ah knew t’was no good 
worrying about that dairy business the 
missus is running. .. .” 

At about two o’clock the Captain 
came up on the bridge and joined me 
on monkey’s island. Together we 
stared gloomily around at the placid 
calm sea and the empty horizon. 

‘**No orders; no blinkin’ escort ; 
just an old tramp ploughing a lonely 
furrow up-Channel at full speed—eight 
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knots and a bit . . . what you might 
call a sitting target,’ the Captain 
remarked. ‘‘I’ve seen about fifteen 
periscopes and at least the same 
number of torpedo tracks since eight 
o’clock—and I expect you have too.” 
The Old Man’s eyes twinkled. ‘‘ What 
about a real classy zigzag ?’’ he sug- 
gested. ‘‘ Nothing out of the book: 
the U-boats probably know ’em as 
well as we do.”’ 

** Well,” I said, ‘if you’ll give me 
a free hand . . . I’ve got one all ready, 
one of my own invention, a bit compli- 
cated; but if I’m not quite sure 
myself where we alter course to at 
the end of ten minutes we can be sure 
no perishing U-boat will know either.” 

The Chief Officer, coming up to 
relieve me for the first dog-watch, 
grinned cheerfully when I turned over. 
** Well, man,’’ he said in his sing-song 
Welsh voice, ‘‘ that’s the best news 
I‘ve heard yet: just spread ourselves 
out over the Channel, eh ? ”’ 

“The standard compass has gone 
all temperamental too,’ I told him; 
“that'll help. I’ve got an azimuth; 
the deviation’s altered about ten 
degrees ; it’s the nineteen days’ easting, 
I suppose.” 

I thought as I went down the 
ladder, after writing up the log, that 
it was a most marvellous afternoon 
for any submarine wishing for a spot 
of torpedo practice on a large target. 
The ship heeled over at that moment as 
the helm went hard over, and I grinned. 
My patent zigzag was in operation. 

It was some time next morning 
that the skipper, with a twinkle in 
his eye, pointed out to me a low- 
lying blur on the starboard bow. 
**You’re the Navigator,’’ he said; 
“ean you tell me what that is ?”’ 

I took a long look through glasses. 
** Well, I’m . . . confounded,” I mut- 
tered. ‘‘ There oughtn’t to be any 
land there. That’s the Channel Islands 
—or Cherbourg.’ Something had gone 
wrong with my carefully worked out 
zigzag, and inwardly I suspected that 
old pirate Apog. 
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‘** Good stuff,’’ the Old Man averred. 
“We've missed those subs that were 
right ahead of us yesterday.” 

As we closed the South Coast of 
England, tension throughout the ship 
mounted. Most of the crew, not on 
duty, seemed to live on deck. The 
boats were swung out and ready to 
lower away. Aft, the two large rafts 
were ready on a split-yarn. A slash 
with a knife would release them on their 
skids. We had all lifebelts handy. 
Varying lengths of stout shores, planks, 
axes, and other tools were ranged on 
deck. The Old Man, looking continu- 
ally round the placid sea, muttered to 
me not for the first time, “ I’m getting 
this 10,000 tons of grain to Hull if it 
busts me... .” 

We got a first-class fix from Beachy 
Head, distant but comforting in its 
brooding mass. ‘All the Germans 
in the world won’t stop me getting 
that grain to Hull,” the Captain said 
vehemently, looking through glasses 
at a sadly overloaded drifter that was 
passing us a couple of miles away. 
She was laden with Dunkirk troops. 
We had picked up the latest news 
from that French town whose name 
is firmly written in the pages of 
history, and from time to time rescue 
ships passed us, crowded with our 
troops coming back safely to their 
homeland ; others, outbound, empty, 
smoke pouring from their funnels as 
they hurried back to that inferno of 
bomb, shell, and whistling bullet. 

I didn’t like the look of the weather 
as we steamed on into the narrow 
waters. It was coming in thick. 
Already the blue sky had gone, and 
wreaths of mist swirled ominously 
around. The wind, too, was rising, 
cold and squally from the east’ard. 
It looked as if we should hit the gate 
—if we could find it—about 10 P.m. 
Small, steep waves began to rise, 
driven by the squally wind, and by 
nine o’clock spray from the white 
wave-crests was driving across our 
steep-flared fo’c’sle. I shall not easily 
forget those next few hours. The 
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little Captain was magnificent; in 
streaming oilskins and souwester he 
was popping up and down in the 
weather wing of the bridge, the canvas 
dodgers of which he could barely see 
over, and I think his only concern 
was that we might fall foul of Hitler’s 
invading tanks steaming across the 
Channel athwart our bows. Visibility 
had closed down to a patchy hundred 
yards, but the Old Man held stubbornly 
on. Every now and again he shouted 
out, “‘ What light is that? What 
the hell’s that light-buoy?” To 
which I could only reply, “It’s no 
good asking me, sir ; the charts haven’t 
been corrected for three months.” 

We had innumerable narrow shaves. 
Once a large armed trawler suddenly 
materialised right under our starboard 
bow, and the hastily switched on green 
side-light was reflected back from our 
streaming plates. The Old Man cursed 
her to hell. She was so near a mega- 
phone wasn’t necessary, but a loud 
angry voice answered him back with 
wingéd words of such vigour that he 
was still laughing heartily when the 
trawler disappeared into our smoke 
astern. 

The Chief Officer and I, sheltering 
our glasses from the spray and rain, 
were bending all our faculties on pick- 
ing up the lights of the gate-ships. 
If we missed them we were done; for 
the surrounding sea was, we knew, 
stiff with our protective minefields, and 
we were drawing twenty-seven feet aft. 

We passed ominous wreck-buoys, 
and all sorts of light-buoys that con- 
veyed nothing at all to us. Then at 
long length, when I had begun to feel 
really anxious, we sighted ahead, and 
a little off the port bow, the one light 
we wanted. Altering course hastily 
to get into the Channel, we switched 
on side-lights and boomed through in 
a cloud of smoke and swirling mist. 

“Thank God for that,’ said the 
Old Man fervently, and called us to a 
conference round the ready-use chart. 
We laid off a course for the South 
Goodwin, and, allowing for the strange 
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behaviour of our standard compass 
and prevailing currents, hoped for the 
best. About this time we found a 
stranger on the bridge—or, rather, 
two strangers: the first one was the 
Chief Engineer, who complained bitterly 
that all this full speed was all right 
from our point of view, but rotten 
from his, because the engines were 
getting red-hot. Having been rent by 
the combined Navigating Union, the 
Chief drifted off below still complain- 
ing, but with strict injunctions to keep 
his ruddy engines going at full speed, 
or he would be keel-hauled in the 
morning. 

‘The second intruder was more wel- 
come: it was the steward—still in 
his shirt-sleeves—who bore comforting 
mugs of red-hot cocoa and ham 
sandwiches. 

From the Folkestone Gate to the 
South Goodwin we met a stream of 
shipping of all varieties. Twice we 
had to do a tricky bit of manoeuvring, 
which took us miles off our course, 
and now in the distance off the star- 
board bow we could hear the distant 
rumble and boom of Dunkirk, now at 
its height. Even through the heavy 
mist we could distinguish orange-and- 
yellow glows in the sky. Nearing the 
lightship the fog came down thick, 
and we spent anxious moments trying 
to locate the deep-throated blare of 
the South Goodwin fog-siren. One 
minute it appeared tobe faint on 
the port bow, and the next we could 
swear we heard it much louder broad 
on the starboard side. Eventually 
we all but ran the lightship down. 
A terrific bellow from the look-out 
stationed on the fo’c’sle-head, and the 
drumming of his sea-boots as he raced 
aft, sent the blood racing in our veins. 
“ Lightship right ahead !”’’ he roared, 
leaning over the topgallant fo’c’sle 
rail, and added, rather superfluously, 
** Very close!” 

Close was an understatement. We 
put the helm hard over and scraped 
past her, the Old Man, between breath- 
ing fervent and profane thanks, leaning 
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over the bridge rail and shouting his 
apologies to the startled lightship 
crew. We were nearly home now, for 
our orders were to anchor in the 
Downs. We circled the South Goodwin 
and set a steady course to the north’ard 
for the Downs and a berth we hoped 
fervently was not already occupied. 
A moment later we had lost the light- 
ship again. Looking aft, I thought I 
could just see her right astern, and 
checked up our new course and the 
set of the current. We rang down for 
an even eight knots and took a careful 
time from the deck-watch. Away on 
our starboard quarter the booms and 
flashes showed us dimly the direction 
of Dunkirk. Apart from the mist it 
was raining hard. 

The next hour and a bit was one 
of the fullest I have ever experienced. 
The Downs was full of shipping, 
both under way and anchored, and 
time after time our hearts leapt into 
our mouths as we saw dim shapes 
looming up all round us, and heard 
answering roars from ships’ sirens. 
At last the Old Man and I, checking 
things up on the chart, decided we 
had about reached our first goal. 
He rang down, “‘ Stand-by !’’ ‘‘ Slow,” 
then ‘‘ Stop engines.’’ A few moments 
later I heard with a breath of relief 
his order to the Chief Officer on the 
fog-wreathed fo’c’sle-head, ‘‘ Let go!” 

The slip was knocked off and the 
brake of the horizontal pattern cable 
windlass eased. The Chief Officer 
gave the huge cable a shake up with 
his sea-boot, and the five-ton anchor 
fell with a loud splash and the cable 
roared out of the hawse-pipe, while a 
cloud of red dust enveloped the fo’e’sle. 

For a few moments, like men in a 
dream, we mouched round the bridge. 
We had practically lived on it for 
nineteen days, and now when we had 
arrived safely in a home anchorage it 
seemed difficult of belief. The sudden 
stopping of the engines and the subse- 
quent lack of their long-accustomed 
throb and hum conveyed for a time 4 
sense almost of uneasiness and dis- 
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comfort, as if some well-tried ally 
had suddenly laid down his arms and 
deserted the side. It made one realise 
how much one depends unconsciously 
when at sea on that same steady throb 
of the engines for one’s feeling of well- 
being, of safety. 

We set an anchor watch, and the 
Third Officer relieved me for a bit 
while I went below. A few moments 
later I got a message from the Captain, 
and went up to his cabin. His quarters 
were good: they occupied the whole 
of the deck-house under the lower 
bridge, and always reminded me of a 
small flat. He had a large double 
cabin and a spare cabin and well- 
fitted bathroom. The alleyway had a 
companionway down to our quarters 
near the saloon. I found the Chief 
Officer just going in to report, and 
when we had sat down the Old Man 
produced a very special bottle of 
liqueur whisky, which not even the 
steward knew anything about. Pour- 
ing out three hearty tots, he raised his 
glass, and we all solemnly toasted our 
safe arrival in the Downs. ‘‘ Though 
we're not through the wood yet—by 
a@ long way,’ the Captain remarked 
with a grin. ‘I expect we’ll be about 
the last ship to come unescorted 
through the Straits for some time’”’ 
—he jerked his head back in the 
direction of Dunkirk—‘‘ we’ve had 
orders by wireless that all north- 
bound traffic is stopped, so we may 
have some unpleasant visitors overhead 
almost any time, day or night.”’ 

He was right. We did, and that 
night. German bombers and recon- 
naissance aircraft seemed to be roaming 
round the Downs all the time, and 
occasional ‘ crumps’ sounded from all 
around our anchorage. - 

The Chief Officer and I did not 
stay long. We were all tired; more- 
over, I had what remained of the 
middle watch, and he followed me with 
the morning one. 

I walked the bridge in the long 
hours until 4 a.m. We seemed remote, 
forgotten, in a lost world: packed in 
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a soft wad of cotton-wool; in a 
mysterious, dreary country of fog and 
mist, where one’s footsteps on the 
planked bridge-deck seemed to be a 
desecration and an intrusion on a 
deserted world in mourning for the 
lost sunlight and fresh air and blue 
skies of better days, now buried under 
the macabre shroud of war. There 
was no sound except for the periodic 
clang of our fog-bell, kept going by 
the quartermaster of the watch, and 
the occasional ripple and wash of 
water swirling round the bows. Now 
and again the cable-links emitted a 
protesting clank. But over and above 
these sounds, and now becoming accus- 
tomed through its continuity, came 
the distant boom and grumble of 
bombs and guns from Dunkirk, where 
the great evacuation was proceeding, 
despite all and every desperate attempt 
by the might of the German army to 
prevent it. 

The Chief Officer relieved me at 
4 a.M., and grunted his approval as 
he noticed I had a hand-leadline in 
the water over the wing of the bridge. 
He was a big tough Welshman, still 
in his twenties, who, in the great 
shipping depression of the thirties, 
had shipped for two years as an able 
seaman—though holding at the same 
time a full sea-going mate’s ticket. 
The ship in which he had sailed— 
an old tramp from Cardiff—must 
have been well served during that 
time ; for, he told me, four other men 
in the fo’c’sle also held either mate’s 
or second mate’s tickets: It gave one 
a startling insight into the depths to 
which our shipping had sunk in those 
bad old days. Let us hope that a 
similar disaster does not occur again. 
It had left its mark on our young 
Chief Officer, whose general outlook on 
life was, understandably but regret- 
tably, tinged with pessimism and bitter- 
ness that had become ingrained into 
his character. I got on very well with 
him on the whole, which was a great 
help to me in the early days of the trip ; 
for he had been the Second Officer 
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and Navigator the previous voyage. 
He was a first-class man at his job, 
and as I had not been to sea for over 
seventeen years, I found a few half- 
hours spent with him in the chart- 
house of equal benefit to days of brows- 
ing over Captain Lecky’s ‘ Wrinkles’ 
in my room. It was customary to 
refer to one’s cabin as one’s ‘room’ 
—short, I gathered, for state-room. 

When I reached it at last, that first 
night in the Downs, I was almost 
asleep before my head touched the 
pillow; but I was up again at day- 
break, anxious to know just how and 
where we lay. I arrived on deck and 
stared aft with unbelieving eyes. The 
fog had lifted, and the pallid light dis- 
closed an alarming sight. Our stern 
was swung towards the shore, and 
there—so near it seemed it was almost 
attached to the poop—lay the sea-end 
of a solid pier. I walked aft, and 
mounting the poop ladder, passed the 
gun platform and stared out at the 
narrow gap between our stern and the 
pier. Nearby, Nick, the Greek donkey- 
man, and some of his firemen friends 
were discussing like some sea-debating 
society the chances of putting over a 
plank and taking a stroll for once on 
dry land: an idea, I might add, 
which I hastily discouraged. At 
breakfast I had to cope with a good 
deal of chaff. ‘‘ Wanted to get ashore 
for an early morning walk, eh ?”’ the 
Old Man suggested with a grin, while 
the Chief was muttering to the Mate 
with a smile that his troops thought 
it was pretty good staff work and did 
away with all the usual palaver of 
gangways, ladders, and such affairs. 

The Dover pilot, looking very martial 
with tin hat, revolver, and other im- 
pedimenta, came on board later and 
said, ‘“‘ Well, I’ve been a pilot round 
here for quite a few years, but I’ve 
never seen a ship anchored here yet. 
You’ve picked out a real safe spot 
from the point of view of submarines 
—you’re right in the middle of a mine- 
field, which, I need hardly add, is also 
a prohibited area.”’ 
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The Old Man’s face was a picture. 
‘Holy smoke !”’ he exclaimed, “‘ and 
we're drawing twenty-seven feet aft!” 

The pilot laughed. “Oh, it’s all 
right Captain ; ll fix you up. There’s 
enough water: it’s a bit unconven- 
tional as an anchorage, that’s all. A 
few yards farther inshore and you'd 
have knocked off the end of the pier 
. - » however, I know the way out— 
which is lucky.”’ 

We were already hurriedly shorten- 
ing in on the bower cable, so we 
weighed, and the pilot took us out to 
@ more customary anchorage. North- 
bound traffic had been stopped, so 
the pilot left us with another grin. 
** See you in a couple of days’ time,” 
he said as he went over the side. 

During daylight we had time to 
observe the Dunkirk armada shuttling 
to and fro. All kinds of craft, from 
lifeboat to steam-yachts and every- 
thing inward bound crammed with 
troops. The men looked tired and 
worn. Poor devils, we thought, what 
a hell of a time they’d had! Plimsol 
marks were forgotten those stirring 
days when the all-important thing 
was to get our troops back home. 

On the third day we weighed, and 
with our old friend the pilot on board, 
shaped course up the swept Channel. 
On the way we had plenty of oppor- 
tunity of observing the ill-fated victims 
of the magnetic-mine campaign. 
Wrecks were strewed everywhere : 
those visible looking sad and forlorn 
with parts of their bridges and upper- 
works showing above water. Others, 
in deeper parts of the Channel, with 
just a significant green wreck-buoy 
oscillating in the tide and perhaps a 
truck showing at low water. 

We rounded the North Foreland 
safely at a distance; and it seemed 
strange through binoculars to locate 
the particular hole on the golf-links 
where many years previously with a 
strong following wind I had once 
driven the green with my tee-shot. 
It lent somehow a peculiar air of 
unreality to my trip up the estuary 
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in a weather-beaten old tramp. I 
recognised with satisfaction as well 
the little inn standing on the very 
cliff edge in front of the old school 
buildings. Here, in the tiny garden 
on the bluff, the history master and I 
seated on green chairs were able to 
flick the ash off our cigarettes straight 
into the sea a hundred feet below. 
It had always struck us as fitting, 
though unfortunate from a personal 
point of view, that from such a perfect 
‘Treasure Island’ inn, the proprietor 
who brought us our foaming tankards 
should emerge and stalk across the 
grass, like some modern John Silver, 
on a wooden leg. 

In due course we arrived safely at 
Southend and awaited the northbound 
convoy. Soon we were at sea again, 
but now the short trim divisions 
were gone. We were steaming nor’- 
east in a long unwieldy double line 
composed of all manner of small 
coasters and vessels strange to the eye 
after the majestic far-flung columns of 
an Atlantic convoy. 

That night enemy bombers roared 
overhead in the dark, and _ search- 
lights and guns sprang into action 
from the low-lying coast-line away on 
the port beam. Those narrow swept 
channels winding and twisting kept 
us on the gui vive in a big ship draw- 
ing twenty-seven feet. Near us, on 
the starboard quarter, hovered a 
destroyer escort, and as soon as 
daylight came aircraft from Coastal 
Command joined up, zooming up and 
down through the long columns. 
Later, we turned off for the big estuary, 
and half an hour afterwards the part 
of the convoy we had just left was 
attacked. We arrived safely in the 
fast-flowing river, however, and passed 
two heavy cruisers steaming majestic- 
ally seawards. I gave the leading 
ship, carrying the flag of a vice- 
admiral, a long nostalgic glance through 
my binoculars, but the glance would 
have been even longer had I known 
then that she was to be my next 
ship in a few weeks’ time. At long 
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last we found ourselves safely in a 
basin, and made fast alongside. Aft, 
on the high poop, the customary 
station for the Second Officer when 
coming alongside, I lingered with the 
the two able seamen and one ordinary 
one who formed the quarter-deck 
party. It was the last time I would 
help them to struggle with six-inch 
hemp hawsers and recalcitrant wires 
and a cargo winch which went up in 
clouds of steam and made such a 
racket when it worked that one 
couldn’t hear oneself speak. They 
looked like a gang of pirates; but 
they were better than they looked, 
and the next day when they went 
ashore in clean collars, best suits, and 
elegant hats they would pass as 
ordinary civilians. 

There was a great run on the officers’ 
bathroom that night, though I had 
always thought, myself, it was a 
disappointing sort of place; for when 
one first entered it, it looked with its 
tiled deck and showers like a liner’s 
bathroom. When one looked closer, 
however, one saw that all the pipes 
had been disconnected, and levers 
and taps and showers meant nothing 
at all. Rumour had it that a previous 
Chief Engineer of an acquisitive nature 
had had the one really luxurious bath 
in the course of the ship’s career, and 
had taken everything with him on 
leaving, the idea being they would 
come in useful at home in the bath- 
room he contemplated building there. 
Whatever the reason, however, the 
result was lamentable ; for one had to 
bathe after all with the aid of a large 
tin bowl of hot water supplied grudg- 
ingly by the steward. 

The days when we had to lock up 
the fresh-water ‘tanks had gone, and 
that night fresh water and anything 
else the steward could provide were 
abundantly forthcoming. For the last 
time we forgathered in the steward’s 
large pantry and discussed hot 
coffee laced with rum and ate huge 
beef sandwiches. The Captain came 
and joined us and back and forth the 
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conversation, with many chuckles and 
much laughter, ranged over the whole 
trip just finished. For the first and 
also the last time I enjoyed a whole 
night in, though through long habit 
I awoke at five to twelve and wondered 
why I wasn’t called for the middle 
watch. We had an air raid, but I am 
afraid I didn’t hear it. In the morning 
we went up to the shipping offices and 
were paid off; then back on board 
again to pack and say good-bye. 

Nick, the Greek donkeyman, was 
sitting on the hatch playing his 
accordion as I came on board. 

Nick was famous in the ship for 
two things: the extent and splendour 
of his wardrobe and the size of his 
monthly pay packet, which, when he 
had collected his overtime, made him 
the best-paid man— including the Cap- 
tain—in the ship. 

Through long force of habit I found, 
as I expected, that Nick was on duty 
then. As I said good-bye, he told 
me he was giving the whole of his 
collection of Bond Street suits, hats, 
shirts, collars, and ties to the steward, 
and himself joining the Army. There 
was the right stuff in Nick, though he 
looked like a film-star. 

I had only been in that ship for 
some four months, but it seemed as 
if I had known those men for years. 
In my cabin, throwing things into 
suitcases, I was joined by the steward, 
who sat mournfully on a settee. Alec, 
unasked, came in, too, and helped me 
with the packing, a thing so unusual 
when related to our assistant steward 
that I looked at him ‘to see if he were 
quite well. The steward drifted off 
and returned with a flask. He filled 
two glasses, and we drank a toast to 
the future. I thought, while doing so, 
of the wild night in Swansea Harbour, 
when the steward and I, being the 
only two on board, had let go the 
starboard five-ton anchor by ourselves, 
and couldn’t stop the cable running 
out until about four shackles of it were 
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piled up under the bows; and of 
another night when the steward had 
been nearly drowned. ... I looked 
round the cabin, at the stained oozing 
paintwork, at the seven cunningly 
arranged tins and troughs that had 
sometimes collected the water dripping 
through the gaping seams. ... The 
Chief Officer and I had sweated blood 
while refitting that deck above, but 
the gaping planks were past redemp- 
tion. “I’m sorry to leave the ship,” 
I said slowly, ‘“‘ but not altogether 
sorry to leave this cabin.”” And yet 
I couldn’t help remembering that at 
that little table I had struggled with 
Captain Lecky’s ‘ Wrinkles ’ hour after 
hour with ever-increasing regret that 
it was over seventeen years since I 
had handled a sextant or worked out 
a sight. But suddenly and surprisingly 
it had all come back—to the relief of 
the steward, who always professed to 
be very frightened that, owing to my 
position - line navigation, we should 
probably fetch up in the West Indies 
instead of the Breton Strait and St 
Lawrence. I never told him of the 
first dummy sight I had taken at 
Swansea and worked out laboriously, 
with the staggering result that I found 
it placed us firmly on the West Coast 
of Africa... . 

So I said good-bye and took train 
for London, where I was met by a 
pair of grey eyes that looked anxiously 
out from under the brim of a summery 
hat. It was hot, and the placards 
exhorting us all to ‘“‘Go to it!’’ were 
new to me. But it was good to be 
back—though strange because the 
pavements were so steady and I missed 
the long roll of a ship’s deck, and I 
could not efface from my memory that 
old grey battered ship with the high 
flaring bows, the cruiser stern, and the 
racketing winches; and for many 
nights after that I awoke at five 
minutes to eight bells and sat up in 
bed in sudden anxiety, for no one had 
called me for the middle watch. 
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THE SERGEANT-MAJOR’S MEDALS. 


BY R. J. B. SELLAR. 


I wonpeR if the British are a 
curiously incurious race, or if that 
description applies to only one of 
them. Anyway, I had been in the 
tobacco-shop at least half a dozen 
times before I made any comment on 
the nine shining medals in the frame 
on the shelf behind the counter. 
Then one day, having mentally 
catalogued the vigorous - looking, 
nimble, apple-cheeked proprietor as 
being, perhaps, in the late sixties, I 
asked if he had inherited the medals or 
collected them as a hobby. 

‘“Not exactly as a hobby,’ he 
smiled, “‘ but as a business, you might 
say. I earned them all. If you're 
interested, that one at the left-hand 
end is for the Egyptian Campaign of 
85 with a clasp for‘ The Nile.’ 
Next to it are the Queen’s and King’s 
medals for the South African War. 
Then there are the three for the Great 
War of 1914-18. After that there’s 
the Meritorious Service Medal and 
the one for Long Service and Good 
Conduct—for twenty years of un- 
detected crime, as they say—and 
lastly the Khedive’s Star. But there’s 
one missing... .” 

‘* Tell me about the missing one in a 
minute,’ I suggested. ‘“‘ Meantime... 
were you really in the Egyptian War 
of °85? That’s sixty years ago, and 
I can hardly credit that you were 
fighting ten years before I was born... 
arid I’m no spring chicken.” 

However, ex-Sergeant-major Taylor 
easily substantiated his claims and, 
in addition, showed me a book, ‘ The 
Home Guard of Great Britain,’ in 
which he is mentioned as being the 
oldest ranker still wearing the King’s 
uniform. For, until that splendid 
amateur army was ‘stood down,’ 
he was a regularly parading member 
of it. 


Although only a handful of men 
are alive who fought at Kirbekan, Mr 
Taylor does not consider his story 
remarkable. I think it entertaining, 
full of contrast, colour, and shrewd 
comment on warfare. I tell it here, 
substantially as he told it to me, 
in the course of several visits, across 
the glass-topped counter of his shop in 
Crieff. 


I thought I’d done a daft thing 
when I enlisted in the Black Watch 
in 1883 at the age of twenty-one. 
The pay was poor, the instructors 
chased you until you almost dropped, 
and the food was pretty rough. We 
had our bread and meat, but all 
other additions had to be paid for. 
Our mess corporal’s accounts were 
wonderful to see. I'll give you one 
guess what ‘bakken’ was. Oh yes, 
and money, by the way, was stopped 
out of my pay for repairs to my service 
boots ! 

Still, a kind of pride began to grow 
in me. They used to tell the story 
of the old Highland sergeant who 
addressed his recruits like this, “‘ Step 
out, gentlemen, step out. You’re all 
gentlemen here. If you’re not gentle- 
men in the Black Watch, you won’t 
be gentlemen anywhere.’ I suppose 
he was referring to the time when the 
‘private men’ of the Black Watch 
rode proudly to parade with their 
ghillies following behind carrying their 
arms and equipment. 

So I think every man of us felt 
that we belonged to no ordinary 
regiment. I don’t recall much swearing 
or drinking, and I don’t think I ever 
learned anything I was ashamed of. 
Well, it wasn’t very long before they 
sent me and my particular mate, 
Jock Paul, from Perth to Aldershot ; 
and only a month or two afterwards 
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Jock and I found ourselves on a 
‘trooper’ that played pitch-and-toss 
with us over the Bay of Biscay and 
so into the Mediterranean. Soon we 
landed on the sands of Egypt, and, 
now I come to think of it, not very 
far from El Alamein either. 

At that time General Gordon was 
locked up in Khartoum. The Mahdi, 
you'll remember, was just as much a 
prophet to the Arabs then as Hitler 
is, or should I say was, to the Nazis. 
Our authorities reckoned that the 
only way to relieve Gordon was to sail 
up the Nile. 

Talk about combined operations ! 
For a time we were anything and 
everything except soldiers. Hundreds 
of big whale-boats had been sent out 
from England, and for a start we 
had to learn how to handle and 
repair them, how to embark and 
disembark, to row, to steer, to splice 
ropes, to load the whalers, and off-load 
them. We used to wonder if we'd 
been transferred to the Navy without 
noticing it. 

Fortunately our commander, the 
celebrated, fighting, much-wounded 
‘Red Mick’ Wauchope, had been a 
midshipman before he joined the 
Black Watch, and he knew a deal 
about boats. And what he didn’t 
know was supplied by his tremendous 
common-sense. 

Well, after the usual delays, we got 
going on the river expedition at last, 
and an astonishing sight it was. 
There were certainly many hundreds 
of whalers,’ all of them trying to 
keep station. It was a hard job 
fighting against the currents, eddies, 
rocks, and sandbanks, but we had a 
bit of fun too. We caught queer- 
looking fish, and sometimes shot at 
basking crocodiles. That didn’t seem 
to do them any harm. In fact Jock 
Paul had the idea that they liked 
being tickled by the bullets. At one 
of the cataracts an incident happened 
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that we all enjoyed. 
this : 

At the most dangerous stretches of 
the river, staff officers were posted 
to guide the boats up the rapids, 
They were on the banks, of course, 
shouting instructions and generally 
irritating the troops. One of our 
boats was having a bit of trouble, 
and the staff officer poured out a 
stream of advice and _ instruction. 
He seemed to think that not enough 
attention was being paid to him. He 
got angry. 

“Hi, there, you in No. 2 boat, 
do you hear what I’m saying? Do 
you know who I am? I’m Colonel 
Primrose of the Guards.”’ 

At this, a wild-looking, red-headed, 
and nearly nude toiler in the boat 
looked up and shouted back, ‘‘ And 
do you know whoI am? I’m Colonel 
Wauchope of the Black Watch; so 
honours are easy.” 

Soon the going began to get even 
more difficult ; for, in addition to the 
natural dangers of the river, we now 
had snipers taking pot-shots at us 
from the banks. Near Kirbekan it 
was discovered that the enemy were 
in strength, so the Black Watch were 
disembarked and formed up in good 
old-fashioned style. 

There were many young and inex- 
perienced chaps there like myself, 
and we’d never been in action before. 
As we were awaiting the next move 
Jock Paul said to me— 

** Alec, d’ye see these funny-looking 
insects jumping aboot on the sand! 
I wonder what ye call them ?”’ 

** Jock,” I said, “‘ if I’m not mistaken 
ye call them bullets.”’ 

We got the order to fix bayonets, 
and we knew what that meant. I 
had a funny feeling in my stomach. 
I’ve been in many actions since 
Kirbekan, and I never missed having 
that same funny feeling. Furthermore, 
I’ve never met a fighting soldier, 


It was like 





! In William Baird’s biography of Major-General Wauchope it is stated that 800 whale-boats 
from England were commissioned by Lord Wolseley. 
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barring a few unnatural maniacs and 
mental deficients, who didn’t confess 
to the same. 

The next thing was that a body 
of the Arabs came at us. They were 
led by a half-naked madman carrying 
a standard or some heathen foolishness 
of the kind. The hardest chaps to 
fight against are those who don’t 
care whether they get killed or not. 
The boys who took the shock of that 
rush stemmed them all right. They 
didn’t get far. Then we heard the 
Colonel’s voice— 

“ Black Watch forward. Charge!” 

Led by the officers and pipers we 
rushed forward, keeping line and 
cheering as we went. We had to 
scramble up the rocks to get at the 
kopje where they were in their greatest 
force. Even if they were fanatics 
they didn’t like the bayonet. When 
the Staffordshires and the cavalry 
came up, that was the end of them 
and of the battle of Kirbekan. 

We had a fair lot of casualties, though. 
General Earle, the commander, was 
killed, and our ‘Red Mick’ had 
his shoulder shattered. We didn’t 
know at Kirbekan that General Gordon 
had been dead for almost three weeks, 
and that Khartoum had been taken. 
We learned this farther on, up at the 
Nile at Huella. Here we turned back. 
That was a wrong decision, for thirteen 
years later Kitchener had to do the 
job all over again. 

Well, that’s how I got my Egyptian 
medal and the Khedive’s Star. If 
you think it was all pretty easy, 
don’t you believe it. When I think 
of that rowing expedition up the Nile 
Ican hear my muscles crack yet. 


Our next station was Malta. Our 
first church parade was conducted by 
a famous old Scots minister, Dr Wisely, 
who’d been there for many years. A 
fine name for a parson, isn’t it ? His 
frst sermon to us was the shortest 
ever I heard. Only a few sentences. 
I came across a record of that wee 
sermon recently, and here it is in 
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full, I believe: ‘‘ Lads, I’m gey feart 
that when Scotsmen leave their ain 
country they forget baith their parritch 
and their prayers. Here in Malta 
there are many temptations, and I 
ask ye to avoid wine and women. 
Mind what oor ain Robbie Burns has 
said :— 


** But pleasures are like poppies spread : 
You seize the flow’r, its bloom is shed: 
Or, like the snow falls in the river, 

A moment white—then melts for ever.” 


Once there was a daft scene in that 
same kirk. One of our lads was given 
to sleeping—and snoring—during the 
sermons. We decided to cure him. 
One hot day one of his neighbours 
made a paper-cone, put it in his mouth, 
and set light to it. The roar he let 
out when it singed his moustache 
brought the battalion to its feet. There 
was an awful row about that ! 

I got my first stripe in Malta. One 
of my jobs was to escort the kiddies 
from the married quarters to the 
school. They were taught by a 
charming young lady who played the 
harmonium very sweetly. I fell in 
love with her. But her father, when 
I talked to him about marriage, 
pooh-poohed the whole affair and said 
she was interested in someone else. 

When I told her this, Evelina laughed 
and said she supposed that her father, 
who was a widower on the staff of the 
dockyard, didn’t want to lose his 
housekeeper. So we got married 
without his consent. There were 
only two witmesses . . . no, three. 
There were my pals Jock Paul and 
Tam Carstairs . .. and a little dog 
that sat in the bright, sunny porch 
and watched the ceremony. We had 
a long and very happy life together. 
That was my best engagement, even 
if I didn’t get a medal for it. 


I was through the Boer War from 
beginning to end. The clasps on the 
medal ribbons will show you the 
actions I was in. It’s old history 
now, and I suppose there are some 
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who think that, with a bit of careful 
handling, the situation oughtn’t to 
have led to a scrap at all. 

It’s funny to look back over 
forty-five years. It’s like examining 
an old photograph that’s blurred and 
dim here and there, and quite sharp 
in other parts. I remember very 
clearly hearing about the exploits of 
@ young gentleman called Winston 
Churchill, and there was at least one 
occasion when we had a bit of rough- 
and-tumble with a commando com- 
manded by a certain General Smuts ! 

I was a colour-sergeant then, and 
colour - sergeants weren’t consulted 
when the strategy was being planned. 
Mind you, there are times when it 
mightn’t be a bad idea to have an 
intelligent N.C.O. at a Council of War. 
There are just a few details he might 
know that the Generals wouldn’t. 

I’m leading up to the battle of 
Magersfontein. Nobody who was in 
that affair will ever forget it. Our 
famous ‘Red Mick’ Wauchope com- 
manded the Highland Brigade that 
was ordered to assault the enemy’s 
position. And what a position Cronje 
had there! They were strongly 
entrenched, and above the forward 
positions rose a steep kopje packed 
with layer upon layer of first-class 
marksmen. 

I fancy: that a modern strategist 
would have decided to bypass a position 
like that, leave the Boers to it, and 
carry on to Kimberley. However, we 
were ordered to bash our heads against 
the wall! And I’m pretty confident 
that wasn’t ‘Red Mick’s’ idea. 

At all events, half an hour after 
the Highland Brigade set off on its 
night march to begin the attack, 
there was a terrific thunderstorm and 
a soaking downpour that lasted until 
daybreak. We had expected our 
artillery bombardment to do wonders. 
They were using lyddite for the first 
time, I believe, and apparently some 
people thought that they had laid 
hold of some sort of magic that would 
blast the Boers out of their trenches 
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and holes in the rocks. Well, it 
didn’t. 

The storm, the darkness, and the 
unexpected features of the rough 
ground threw the British columns out 
of touch with each other, and we were 
still in quarter column, not yet 
deployed for the assault, when the 
first peep of daylight came along and 
the Boer opened up a murderous fire. 

It was like a steel hailstorm as it 
ripped through the ranks of the 
Black Watch. General Wauchope 
and our Colonel were among the 
first to be killed, and this meant that 
no orders reached us for a time. 
Even so, many of our chaps attempted, 
on their own, in groups, to get through 
the wire and at the enemy, and some 
gallant fellows even succeeded. But it 
was pure massacre. 

It was daylight now, and we were 
pinned to the ground for hours unable 
to move. If you raised your head 
there was an immediate fusillade. 
Wounded especially, but unwounded, 
too, suffered agonisingly from thirst. 
My legs were burned for weeks after- 
wards. 

Still, I remember a funny incident. 
There was a man some distance behind 
me, better placed than most of us for 
getting back. So I ordered him to 
crawl to the water-wagon and get his 
bottle filled so that we could relieve 
some of the chaps around us who 
were in a bad way. He scrambled off, 
and a long, long time afterwards I 
saw him crawling back. Here was his 
message from the N.C.O. in charge 
of the water-cart, believe it or not: 
‘*‘ Never mind about water. We'll 
be stopping for dinner in a wee while.” 
He must have thought we were playing 
cricket. 

That ‘ wee while ’ lasted for fourteen 
hours, during which we stirred only 
to take an occasional shot at the 
enemy. I never knew darkness take 
such a long time to come down. When 
it did we were able to organise our 
retirement and get back. 

The Black Watch lost three hundred 
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and one men and seventeen officers 
that day, and suffered worse, I believe, 
than any other battalion in the High- 
land Brigade. But, of course, the 
H.L.I., Gordons, Seaforths, and Argylls 
caught it too, badly. That’s why, 
even to this day, there are homes in 
the Highlands where it’s better not to 
mention Magersfontein. 

Our gallant ‘Red Mick’ was buried 
at Modder River,} the survivors of the 
brigade forming a Scots square round 
that shallow grave on the veldt. I'll 
never forget the scene. The bare, 
baked, stony ground, the rows and 
rows of grim, bearded faces. Men 
who had thrown themselves in fury 
on the barbed wire a few hours before, 
trying to hack their way through, 
stood there greeting like bairns. 

Later, so I’m told, there was a 
letter from a Boer General expressing 
regret at General Wauchope’s death, 
and admitting that the Black Watch 
were great fighters. 

The death of the General made our 
lads grieve, even as it made them 
fighting mad. I doubt if any officer 
ever had a hold over men to equal 
‘Red Mick’s.’ When he went away 
from our battalion at York in 1898 
to command a brigade in the Sudan, 
he got such a send-off as probably 
no other officer ever received. He 
left the camp at midnight when all 
but the sentries were supposed to be 
asleep, but in reality we were lying 
awake listening for the sound of the 
carriage wheels. 

As soon as we heard the carriage 
move off the men ran out of their 
tents, some in shirts and some in 
nightgowns, and swarmed over the 
turf to the roadway. The carriage 
was brought to a halt and the cheering 
men surrounded it, stretching forward 
their hands to grasp his. Some of the 
men even followed him half a mile 
down the road cheering all the time. 
Somehow I can’t see anything like it 
happening in these days. 
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Almost the same thing happened 
when ‘ Red Mick’ arrived at De Aar 
some fifteen months later to take over 
the Highland Brigade just before 
Magersfontein. It was the first time 
we had seen him since that daft night 
in York. 

What’s the explanation of this 
popularity ? He was a stern dis- 
ciplinarian. He made us work like 
niggers, and took the last ounce out 
of us sometimes, and yet the men 
loved him. He was a born leader. 
Every man felt that he knew the 
General intimately. He'd take his 
coat off beside us and work at any 
sort of job. He spent his waking 
hours thinking about our comfort. 
He led the men in many actions, 
out in front with drawn sword, cool 
and fearless. He’d only to move his 
little finger and we'd have gone 
anywhere with him. He’d been in 
the Ashanti campaign, in the South 
African campaign of 1880, at Tel el 
Kebir, El Teb, Kirbekan, Atbara, 
Omdurman, and he bore the scars of 
many wounds. Somebody once said 
that he looked like Cesar and died like 
him. He was a great man. 

General Macdonald took over the 
brigade and we carried on with the 
campaign, making progress when 
Roberts and Kitchener took over. 
It’s funny, you know, but what an 
old soldier chiefly remembers is not 
the battles, the dangers, the disease, 
the privations, or the long marches, 
but his grouses. This is where I come 
to my missing medal. 

At Paardeberg we mopped up 
Cronje’s men. The officers of my 
company were knocked out and I 
took charge, as a colour-sergeant ought 
to do. I heard later that I’d been 
recommended for the D.C.M. In fact 
here’s a letter from my company 
commander, Major H. E. Maxwell of 
the 2nd Black Watch. You'll notice 
it’s dated from Harrismith in 1902. 

Never mind about the first part of 





1 The body was afterwards re-interred at Matjesfontein, Cape Colony. 
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the letter. An old soldier can still 
blush. Just look at the last sentence. 
**Of his general behaviour on active 
service I cannot say more than that 
I have twice brought his name to the 
notice of the authorities recommending 
him in the strongest manner possible 
for the Distinguished Conduct Medal.”’ 

Ah well, I didn’t get my decoration. 
Better men than I have had their 
papers lost or been overlooked, but 
I was sore about it. The D.C.M. is 
coveted next to the V.C., you know. 
However... 

.After some more, years of pleasant 
peace-time soldiering I was appointed 
Colour-Sergeant Instructor to a com- 
pany of the 4th Volunteer Battalion 
of the Regiment. My quarters were 
the Drill Hall, Crieff, and there my 
sons were born. One is a Major on 
the staff in India, one is an officer in 
the R.E.M.E., and the other a staff- 
sergeant in the Royal Artillery. You'll 
understand I’m proud of my family. 
But I’m not finished with that 
D.C.M. yet. 

One day the volunteer company 
to which I was attached was having 
a day’s musketry practice on Knock- 
mary Range, one of the _ loveliest 
situations I’ve ever seen in all my 
travels, with wonderful views of Ben 
Vorlich, the Grampians, and Strath- 
earn. At that time Lord Roberts was 
staying nearby with Lord and Lady 
Ancaster at Drummond Castle. They 
had gifted the range to the volunteers, 
and took a lot of interest in our doings. 

So you can guess what we felt like 
when the great soldier walked on to 
the range with his host and hostess to 
see the volunteers shoot. Luckily they 
were doing pretty well ! 

Our Colonel thought it would be a 
good idea to suggest to the famous 
Earl Roberts that he might care to 
meet a man who had served through 
the Boer War. Apparently ‘ Bobs’ 
was pleased with the idea. At all 
events I was proud to be introduced 
to the man who had won the V.C. 
in the Indian Mutiny, had led the 
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march from Kabul to Kandahar, 
had changed the whole complexion 
of the Boer War, and finally been 
Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Army. 

We had a splendid man-to-man chat 
about the actions in the Boer campaign, 
and he questioned me about my 
experiences. I won’t pretend to 
recall his words now, but he had 
recently become President of the 
National Service League and was 
prepared to spend his last days fighting 
for a trained civilian army. 

The old gentleman was quite certain 
that another war was coming along, 
and he knew who the enemy was going 
to be, too. He was afraid we were 
going to be caught napping again, and, 
of course, we were. 

Before we parted he asked if there 
was anything he could do for me. 
Well, I couldn’t let that chance pass. 
I told him about my D.C.M. He 
listened with great interest and said 
he would look into it. Then we shook 
hands, I saluted, and that was the last 
I saw of him. 

But it wasn’t the last I heard of him. 
Mind you, I thought a busy man like 
him would probably let an old soldier’s 
request slip out of his mind, but not 
a bit of it. In a few weeks’ time I 
had a letter from the War Office. I 
opened it with great hopes, but there 
was nothing doing. The letter said 
it was true that I had been recom- 
mended for the D.C.M., but that, 
as awards for the South African cam- 
paign had now definitely closed, the 
application could not be entertained. 
‘ Bobs’ had done his best, anyway. 


Lord Roberts was right about the 
coming war. It came in 1914 and 
against Germany too, just as he had 
hinted. I was fifty-two by then, but 
still an active, lively, young chap. 
Soldiering had been my life for thirty 
happy years, and it seemed silly to 
be left out of this latest war. 

There was a call for experienced 
instructors, and I was attached in 
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due course to one of the new service 
battalions of my old regiment. Some- 
how—you might almost say when 
nobody was looking—I slipped across 
to France in 1915 with my battalion, 
and now I was a company sergeant- 
major. And just about the oldest man 
in the battalion. 

The young officers used to pull my 
leg, in a kindly way, of course, about 
my Egyptian and Boer War medals. 
They suggested that trench warfare, 
artillery bombardments, and barbed 
wire all put me a little out of date. 
They looked a bit surprised when I 
told them that our three hundred 
casualties at Magersfontein were caused 
because our bombardment hadn’t cut 
the wire in front of the Boer trenches. 

War itself doesn’t change much 
over the centuries; only the weapons 
change. Nowadays when they talk of 
‘amphibious warfare,’ I think of that 
little trip up the Nile, and wonder 
what they would call that. When I 
hear of ‘ pincer movements,’ I think of 
the old battalion’s frontal bayonet 
assault at Kirbekan, while Colonel 
Wauchope and his company worked 
round the enemy position under the 
steep bank of the Nile and came in 
on his flank to complete the rout. 
When I hear of ‘ fluid warfare’ and 
‘ infiltration,’ I think of the Boer War. 
The only difference is that we didn’t 
use these terms. And when I hear 
about the terrific training at the 
battle schools in this war, I recall one 
July day in 1900 when we slogged 
thirty-five miles in fifteen and a half 
hours. 

Certainly tanks and aeroplanes have 
changed warfare a good deal, but I 
wonder how many people realise that 
we had balloon sections working in 
the Boer War, and that the information 
they passed down about enemy move- 
ment was invaluable. 

But we were talking about 1915 in 
France. I want to mention a very 
queer happening. I’ve never in my 
life pretended that I have ‘ the second 
sight,’ but on one particular day I 
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got the clearest ‘warning’ any man 
could get. Only, don’t ask me where 
it came from. 

The battalion was in the trenches 
around Bray, on the Somme, at that 
time, and a new-fangled affair called 
a bomb-thrower was to be demon- 
strated. My company commander, 
Captain MacLeod, asked me to come 
along with him and Lieutenant Dennis- 
ton to see this weapon in action. 

As soon as he mentioned it, I had 
the strongest aversion to going. I 
can only describe my sensations by 
saying that a voice inside me kept on 
saying, “‘ Don’t go, Taylor, don’t go.” 

But a company sergeant-major, 
especially of the Black Watch, would 
look a nice fool if he said to his company 
commander, ‘‘ Excuse me, sir, but I’ve 
just had a vision or something and I 
don’t want to come.’ So I muttered 
“Yes, sir,’ and fell in behind the 
officers, and we tramped along the duck- 
boards of the front-line trench. But I 
can tell you I was the most miserable 
man in Europe. 

And then I suddenly remembered an 
important job the company com- 
mander had asked me to carry out, 
and which we'd both forgotten. So 
I reminded him of it, and he agreed 
that the other duty should be 
attended to first. So I went back on 
my tracks ... and that was my lucky 
day. 

Ten or fifteen minutes later when I 
was free I made my way towards the 
bay where this bomb-thrower affair 
was kept. The usual noises of a 
‘quiet’ day in the front line were 
going on, the occasional ‘ ping’ of a 
sniper’s bullet and the burst of a 
rifle grenade. Then suddenly above 
these sounds I heard a crashing ex- 
plosion and the cry for stretcher- 
bearers. 

All I can say about my feelings, as 
I legged it towards the bomb-bay, is 
that I was alarmed but not surprised. 
I’ve seen a few unpleasant sights in 
my time, but I didn’t like the look 
of that one in the bay. We picked 
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the two company officers, badly 
wounded, off the parapet, but there 
were four men of the crew we could 
do nothing for. A ‘premature’ had 
turned that place into a shambles. 

That’s thirty years ago. I’d never 
had any experience of an occult 
warning before, and I’ve never had 
one since. But I reckon that if ever 
I hear again that small inner voice 
saying, “‘ Don’t go, Taylor, don’t go” 
—well, I won’t go. 

Soon after this incident my battalion 
of the Black Watch was withdrawn 
from the line and sent off to Salonika. 
We had just declared war on Bulgaria, 
and they were opening up a Balkan 
front. H.M.S. Magnificent, on which 
we embarked at Marseilles, was grossly 
overcrowded. I'll just mention that 
when ‘ boat stations ’ were ordered, it 
took us ten minutes to assemble all 
hands. 

We’d have made a nice sitting 
target to any enterprising U-boat 
commander, but we got through all 
right to ‘ Alex.’ I spent exactly one 
day in Egypt, then we re-embarked for 
Salonika. Conditions there were 
horrible. Twenty to a tent, the camp 
a sea of mud, and not even a pick or 
shovel to drain the ground. There 
were no lamps, fires, or stoves, because 
we had got ahead of our stores and 
equipment. 

The snow came the day after we 
arrived, and with it ‘ the Vardar wind’ 
blowing over the high tops of Serbia. 
Altogether these first weeks were as 
uncomfortable a bit of soldiering as I 
can recollect. 

Maybe the worst feature of all was 
the fact that the Bulgars were reported 
to be drawing steadily nearer, and we 
were defenceless. Our transport and 
small arms ammunition hadn’t arrived, 
and the boys of the Red Hackle went 
around muttering that they supposed 
they would have to throw stones at 
the Bulgars. Well, there were certainly 
plenty of them around, only they were 
frozen into the ground. 

Then the Greeks didn’t love us. I 
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hardly blamed them. We had more 
or less walked into their country, 
Salonika was a nest of spies, and 
every move we made up-country was 
spotted and reported. We were 
ordered to salute all Greek officers, 
and they showed what they thought of 
us by contemptuously ignoring the 
salutes. 

Even when things improved, that 
Balkan front was a queer one. In 
the winter the snow was above your 
hose-tops, and in the summer you 
made a meal for the most malignant 
mosquitoes I’ve ever encountered, 
The fighting wasn’t to be compared 
with the Western Front, mostly patrol 
actions with a few small set-piece 
attacks, but the conditions were hard. 
So in my fifty-fifth year I was invalided 
home to the depot. I was attached 
for the remainder of the war to a 
battalion of the H.L.I. with the rank 
of regimental sergeant-major, and was 
finally demobilised in my fifty-seventh 
year and came back to the shop. 


But that wasn’t quite the end of 
my fighting career. I was approached 
to stand for the Town Council. I 
fought four elections and was on the 
Council for seventeen years, retiring as 
a bailie. 

During my spell as a magistrate it 
was a pretty general practice to soak 
the motorist for petty offences. One 
fellow came up before me charged 
with having no lights on his car after 
dark. He pleaded with real sincerity 
that he had left his lights on, and 
that a short circuit must have occurred. 

“Did you feel any of the lamps to 
see if they were warm ?”’ I asked the 
police witness. 

** No, your honour,”’ he said. 

“Then the gentleman’s story may 
be true. Case dismissed.”’ 

I never thought I’d live to be known 
as the motorists’ friend. 


When the present war broke out I 
was seventy-seven years of age, but 
sound in wind and limb, thank God. 
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It never occurred to me that I’d wear 
uniform again, and certainly not the 
modern, sloppy, untidy-looking battle- 
dress. 

However, when the Local Defence 
Volunteers were formed in May °40 
at the time of the greatest peril to this 
od country, I joined up again. In 
that first rush of recruits they didn’t 
exactly ask you to bring your birth 
certificate, so I slipped in along with 
Kirkwood and Mackay, old Black 
Watch men of Boer War vintage. 

I was still, I thought, capable of 
bearing arms, but I wasn’t prepared 
for the arms I was given to bear. In 
my time I’ve handled the old Martini- 
Henry rifle, the Lee-Metford, the Lee- 
Enfield, and the Remington, but I 
never thought I’d live to handle a pike. 
That weapon was a little before my 
time. No, I didn’t like the pike 
much. 

However, in the early days of the 
invasion threat, all we asked was a 
weapon of some sort when we went 
to guard the road-blocks. I went out 
on occasions armed with a Molotov 
cocktail, a revolver, and a shot-gun. 
I wasn’t enamoured of any of those 
weapons. 

Gradually we shook down into a 
real good fighting force. I must say 
I admired those fellows who worked 
all day, some at very heavy jobs, and 
then came out in the evenings to 
train. You won’t shake my belief 
that the Home Guard kept Hitler from 
invading Britain. 

Our company headquarters were in 
the old Drill Hall where my sons were 
brn. I had some very strange 
thoughts as I prowled around the old 
hme. Our kitchen was a busy office, 
and the bedrooms where the boys had 
frst seen the light of day were con- 
verted into a clothing-store and an 
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After a while the authorities began 
to enforce, strictly, the age-limit of 
sixty-five, and it looked as though 
I'd have to give up my Home Guard 
duties, which I enjoyed. However, 
in view of my long service, I was 
specially allowed to retain membership 
as @ supernumerary. So I continued 
to attend parades regularly, though I 
admit that I avoided unarmed combat 
when the travelling wings came round, 

Even if I was little more than a 
figurehead, going round with the 
General at inspections or standing 
with him at the saluting base, I 
liked every sniff of the old military 
atmosphere. 

On my eightieth birthday I turned 
up for parade as usual, and bless me 
if I didn’t get the surprise of my life. 
The Major made a speech to the 
company, and what he said was 
something like this :— 

**Men, as you all know, we have in 
our ranks ex-Sergeant-Major Taylor, 
whom we believe to be the oldest man 
still regularly wearing His Majesty’s 
uniform, and this happens to be his 
eightieth birthday. I wish to dispel 
any rumours that he was present at 
the battle of Bannockburn or that he 
was once crimed for having a dirty 
arquebus. Pay no attention to such 
malicious stories, but rather glance at 
his left breast. There you will see 
the illuminated history of the British 
Empire for the last sixty years. We 
are proud of him and his great record, 
and ask him to accept this gift of a 
clock. We hope it will record many, 
many hours in which he will have 
pleasant memories of his long service. 
Now then, men, three Black Watch 
cheers for the Oldest Soldier.” 

Well, sir, it’s been a great life. 
Any complaints, did you say? Oh, 
not at all... except, of course, that I 
should have got that D.C.M.! 
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INDIAN MUSINGS. 


BY J. CHARTRES MOLONY. 


‘** Lo, with no winning words I would entice you.” 


THE quotation from Frederick Myers’ 
‘St Paul ’ which I have prefixed to my 
article explains my standpoint. I can 
see that there is an Indian problem, 
but I can offer no quick, neat, plausible 
solution. Rather I see a muddle, or 
a pile of rubbish cumbering a site. 
Towards getting the site into proper 
condition for building, the first step 
is to elear away the rubbish. About 
India and the Indians there are many 
ideas current which seem to me to be 
mistaken. 

I have often heard it asserted by 
men of ‘liberal’ opinions that the 
Indian, save for the greater darkness 
of his skin, is exactly the same as the 
Englishman, should be viewed in the 
same light, treated in the same way. 
But that is a mistake: the Indian is 
a different being, his view of life is 
different from the Englishman’s view. 
In saying this I am not conscious of 
any colour prejudice, of any claim to 
racial superiority. My thought is 
made more definite by a letter received 
within the past month from Canada. 
My correspondent, who is personally 
unknown to me, tells me that he is an 
‘ English ’ Canadian who has lived his 
life in a ‘ French’ Canadian province 
and among ‘French’ Canadians. It 
is a common English mistake, he says, 
to suppose that English and French 
Canadians are the same save for 
speaking different languages. As a 
matter of fact they are different 
beings; their views of life, their 
reactions to the happenings of life 
are different. Apparently there has 
been some criticism of French 
Canadians for their slowness to enlist 
in the defence of the empire and of 
human freedom. My correspondent 
criticises the methods of recruitment : 


“Tt is as if Buddhist priests not 
speaking English tried to recruit men 
in the shires to serve under Chinese 
officers for the defence of Thibet.” | 
have no sufficient knowledge which 
would enable me to criticise, even 
fully to understand this remark, but 
I can see that the writer is trying to 
drive the idea of an essential difference 
into my mind. Certainly the lette 
does not convey the idea that the 
writer in any way despises the people 
among whom he lives, or regards him. 
self as in any way superior to them. 
I spent twenty-five years of my life 
in India, but I do not think that! 
gained much knowledge of India or of 
Indians. Perhaps my awareness of 
my ignorance is in itself a sort of 
knowledge. I learned a few Indian 
languages ; and Indians, possibly over- 
polite Indians, have assured me that 
I spoke them with tolerable fluency 
and correctness. But to myself | 
seemed to speak execrably, to be 
hampered and held up at every tum. 
The reason, I suspect, was that the 
ideas which my Indian friends ex- 
pressed were strange to me, and that 
my ideas must have been equally 
strange to them. I give an illustration. 
I was talking to an Indian, whom 
I had known well for years, about Sir 
Richard Burton’s journey to Mecca 
and Medina. My friend was a 
educated man, a doctor by profession; 
he spoke several languages ; he was 4 
Moslem; he had been several time 
to the Holy Cities. ‘‘ Burton’s feat,” 
he said, ‘‘ was a wonderful one, but 
not quite in the way you think. No 
doubt he spoke Arabic extremely well, 
but then he had provided himself with 
a life-story which would explain slips 
of idiom or of accent. He had 4 
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remarkable knowledge of Moslem 
theology, but such knowledge is not 
at all necessary for the everyday 
pilgrim. The remarkable thing was 
that he had an Oriental mind, that he 
saw life as we Orientals see it.”’ 

My friend paused for a moment, then 
continued : ‘‘ Take yourself. You are 
not at all unlike a Pathan: a beard, 
a little change in hair trimming, a 
little extra browning by the sun, 
would make the resemblance very 
close. You speak Urdu fluently; a 
little extra tuition and study would 
make you safe enough. All sorts of 
accents and idioms are heard on the 
Haj route. And, quite frankly, did I 
meet you and recognise you on the 
road, I should not denounce you. 
For, all childish trappings of the faith 
apart, I do not regard you as far from 
me in creed. But your mind, your 
way of looking at life, is entirely un- 
Oriental. Unless you changed your 
nature completely, you could not 
pass for five minutes as any sort of 
Oriental.”’ 

Now quite recently in the House of 
Commons a member exclaimed in 
horror that under British rule in 
India sixty millions of human beings 
had died of hunger. An obvious 
retort would be that under British rule 
the population of India has increased 
threefold. But that is not the whole 
of the matter. 

I think it extremely probable that 
in the years of British rule sixty 
millions of Indians have died of 
hunger. But I am not sure that the 
ordinary, non - political, vernacular- 
speaking Indian would at once impute 
the fact as a fault to the British. 

I was watching a ‘test work’ in a 
Telegu district of which I was Collector. 
When crops fail, the Government’s 
first step is to open ‘ test works.’ The 
pay offered is very poor: it amounts 
to no more than bare subsistence. 
Still, such works show whether there 
is ‘famine’ in the strict sense of the 
word. If a man is starving, he will do 
pretty well anything that brings him 
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the price of a meal. If he is merely 
‘hard up,’ he may think that very 
poorly paid work is not worth the 
doing. 

As I watched, I was talking to a 
Telegu farmer, a middle-aged, sensible, 
and seemingly rather well-to-do man. 
I had never met him before, and I 
never saw him again. He had no 
interest in saying things which he 
thought would please me. This is 
rather an Indian failing. I remarked 
that the British really had done a 
good deal for India: famine relief, 
medical relief, education, equal justice. 
The farmer agreed, though with reser- 
vations, which I more or less share, 
on the last two points. But his views 
on famine and medical relief would 
seem appalling to an Englishman: 
“* What is all that but pushing a stick 
into the wheel of Nature’s working.” 

This Telegu farmer was not utterly 
callous, utterly cynical, utterly despair- 
ing: he was simply giving a matter-of- 
fact opinion on a problem which was 
before his eyes. We English (or British) 
regard individual human life as sacred : 
the Indian regards it as of no particular 
importance. 

There seems to be in India a ‘ will 
to live’ (as Schopenhauer would say) 
which expresses itself in uncontrolled 
philoprogenitiveness; and I think it 
indisputable that this philoprogenitive 
urge has now outstripped the capacity 
of the country to provide for it. In 
the ‘good old days’ war, pestilence, 
famine were counterweights. The 
British, following the path of duty and 
of humanity, have removed the counter- 
weights, and the scales have gone lop- 
sided. This is exactly the view or 
argument which the farmer expounded 
to me, and to me it seemed quite 
frightful. Indians have a saying that 
when you dig a hole you also raise a 
mound. That is quite true. For the 
individual birth inevitably implies 
death. For men in the mass excessive 
and accelerated birth means excessive 
and accelerated death. I can see no 
way of beating down the frightful 
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Indian death-rate save by beating 
down the equally frightful Indian 
birth-rate. I have just read a book 
by an Englishman who knows India, 
and who is in sympathy with India. 
He suggests that only by excessive 
birth and excessive death can humanity 
survive in India. The writer seems 
to hold the huge death-rate to be a 
constant which must be balanced by 
a huge birth-rate. I should think 
that if the birth-rate be reduced, 
the death-rate will fall automatically. 
The resultant quantity of ‘life’ will 
be about the same, but the quality 
will be improved. 

I have said that my Telegu friend 
and I touched on education and justice. 
Here in England we look on education, 
especially education given at State 
expense, as the fitting of a boy to play 
his part in the struggle of life. The 
Indian regards education, especially 
such education as the State provides 
in India, as the imposing of a task on 
a boy who should be rewarded by the 
State if he duly performs the task. 
Hence we have the ‘ intellectual pro- 
letariat’ of India, the class which 
gives more trouble in India than all 
other classes put together. These 
young men have passed examinations, 
have obtained University degrees. It 
is now the duty of the State to provide 
them with State appointments, and 
simply there are not enough State 
appointments to go round. A curious 
feature of Indian political agitation in 
recent years has been ‘strikes’ of 
schoolboys. But what on earth is the 
schoolboy striking against? Can any 
British mind understand such strikes ? 
To my mind they simply do not make 
sense. The boys do not complain— 
at least I have never heard any such 
complaints—-of harsh or unfair treat- 
ment by their masters, most of whom 
are Indians. Indian boys ordinarily 
are studious, and do not invent pretexts 
for staying away from school. But 
these boys—and very often their elders 
—seem to believe that they are effecting 
something by ceasing to attend school. 
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It must be a difference of viewpoint ; 
but what is the Indian viewpoint ? 

I lauded the impartiality of the 
British. The farmer agreed with me 
upon the fact; but I am not sure 
that impartiality in itself makes any 
great appeal to Indian sentiment. 
In India a man’s first duty is to his 
family, his friends, his caste. I recall 
the case of an Indian placed in a high 
position where absolute impartiality 
was the first essential. He did not 
seem to me to be at all impartial in 
the discharge of his duties, and after 
his retirement he avowed unblushingly 
that he had always looked after the 
interest of his friends. In England 
such an admission would have pro- 
voked a frightful scandal; in India 
no one seemed to think it worth a 
comment. And an English judge 
spoke to me admiringly of the acumen 
and legal learning of one of his Indian 
colleagues: ‘“‘ Of course it’s impossible 
to trust him where a Brahmin or 4 
European is concerned: he hates 
both,” he added in a matter-of-fact 
tone. 

On one incidental point I found 
myself in agreement with my Telegu 
friend. Justice in India (or anywhere) 
ought to be simple, speedy, effective. 
The great Indian Codes could provide 
such justice, but the tinkering of 
judges (judge-made law) has made 
obscene monsters of them. Were an 
English Radical or Labour member to 
declare that there is now no justice 
in India I should be inclined to agree 
with him, though probably not for 
his reasons. Civil procedure in India 
has reached the state in which English 
Chancery procedure was when Dickens 
wrote of Jarndyce v. Jarndyce. In 
England, if A. hits B. on the nose, 4 
magistrate decides the rights and 
wrongs of the matter in five minutes; 
in India it may take five months. 
Seemingly no Indian statesman desires 
to simplify; rather he desires to 
make what is now unintelligible more 
unintelligible still. ‘‘ And my people 
love it so,” 
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Indians, some of them ardent politi- 
cians, with whom I have talked express 
English ideas in English infinitely 
better than I could express Indian 
ideas, or any ideas, in any Indian 
language. But I am not sure that 
these ideas were any more real to 
them than Indian ideas were to me. 
An Indian may argue with perfect 
logic, but when he has reached a 
perfectly logical conclusion he refuses 
to accept that conclusion and carry 
it into effect. And the Indian does 
not seem able to understand that a 
church steeple cannot be built in the 
air; it must rest on foundations which 
are concealed beneath the earth. 

An Indian, a medical man, ex- 
pounded to me a custom of his caste 
which he considered definitely injurious 
to health. Naturally I accepted his 
conclusion: he was speaking with an 
expert knowledge which I did not 
possess. But in answer to my next 
and obvious question he informed me 
that he and his family followed strictly 
the caste custom. Every man should 
follow the customs of his caste. The 
only conclusion which I could draw was 
that the scientific argument, which he 
expounded ably, conveyed no real 
meaning to his mind. He talked in 
one world , he lived in another. 

My metaphor about the church 
steeple I would explain as follows. 
I was invited to debate with, to 
controvert if I could, a decidedly 
‘extremist ’ Indian politician in Eng- 
land. The politician was very much 
‘anglicised’: he spoke beautiful Eng- 
lish. Indeed when I addressed him 
in his native tongue he seemed to 
have little comprehension of what I 
was saying. But his line of argument 
seemed to me quite crazily unreal. 

In England, he said, you hold a 
General Election, and the government 
of the country is entrusted to the 
party which obtains the greatest 
number of votes. ‘‘ Congress”’ is the 
largest political party in India; you 
should therefore at once hand over 
the government of India to Congress. 
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But surely this reasoning is fantastic. 
A General Election in Britain expresses, 
roughly it may be, the opinion of 
the nation asa whole. Within a party 
there probably are many parties who 
agree to sink or gloss over the differ- 
ences between them. The Congress 
party, said my opponent, numbers 
roughly four millions; and I agree 
that it probably is the largest 
single political party in India. But 
four millions can scarcely be taken as 
representative of four hundred millions, 
and there is nothing to suggest— 
indeed there are many grounds for 


“suggesting the contrary—that the 


‘Indian nation’ (though there is no 
such thing), were it possible to ascer- 
tain the ‘nation’s’ opinion, would 
consent to place itself under the control 
of the Congress party. 

But there is another and a much 
more serious point to be considered. 
In England (of course I include 
Scotland and Wales) there is a tacit 
agreement to abide by the result of a 
General Election until another election 
is held. A Conservative party en- 
deavouring to subvert by force a 
Labour Government is a quite incon- 
ceivable idea ; the apparent aspirations 
of certain British ‘ Fascist ’ politicians 
were summarily and severely squelched 
by general consent of all parties. In 
England minorities recognise that 
within certain reasonable limits they 
must ‘suffer,’ put up with certain 
principles or treatments which they 
dislike. And, all question of inward 
acquiescence apart, a minority in 
England knows that it must acquiesce 
formally and outwardly; it can do 
no more. The force at the disposal 
of the Government is so overwhelming 
that thought of forcible resistance is 
practically ‘unthinkable.’ Although 
indeed, as I shall show, this state- 
ment is subject to an occasional 
qualification. 

Unfortunately this condition does 
not obtain in India. It is childish to 
blink the fact that at the moment 
there is a regrettable but very definite 
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cleavage between Muhammadan India 
and Hindu India. The Hindus cer- 
tainly are in the majority, but sheer 
strength is with the Moslems of the 
north. My extremist seemed to be 
pathetically certain that ‘ the Govern- 
ment,’ presumably the present British 
Government, need but pass a law 
that India be subject to the Congress 
party, quit India, and then all would 
be well. He could not, or would not, 
understand that to put a law on the 
Statute Book is one thing : to see that 
the law is obeyed is quite another 
thing. 
convenient sounding phrase. But it is 
not finally true unless the minorities 
cannot do anything else. Sometimes 
they can. If my friend had but 
studied dispassionately a quite recent 
episode in British history, he might 
have seen reason to change his opinion. 

I refer to the matter of Home Rule 
for Ireland. The Imperial Parliament 
of Britain at Westminster decided that 
“as from a certain date’’ Ireland 
should be placed under the rule of 
an Irish Parliament meeting at Dublin. 
On the merits or demerits of the 
decision I express no opinion. But a 
minority of Irishmen—to wit, the 
Ulstermen—declared that they would 
not acquiesce in the decision, that they 
would resist it by force of arms, would 
die rather than submit to it. Mr 
Asquith, Mr Redmond, Mr Birrell in 
their high places declared that the 
Act was on the Statute Book. Sundry 
English friends in private conversation 
pointed out to me that the conduct of 
the Ulstermen, and especially of their 
leader, Sir Edward Carson, was in the 
highest degree unconstitutional. All 
were right, but that did not alter the 
facts of the case. The only remaining 
course was to coerce the Ulstermen by 
the armed forces of the Crown; and 
it soon became apparent that this was 
@ proposition of very doubtful practic- 
ability. In India the impracticability 
is simply glaring. If the northern 
Moslems will not submit to Congress 
rule—well, then, they won’r. And 
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Congress has no means of compelling 
them to submit. 

My opponent objected that [ 
preached the doctrine that a Govern. 
ment rules by force. He was quite 
right. In the last resort every Govern. 
ment does rule by force. If at some 
future date a feeble and elderly judge 
orders that I be hanged, I probably 
shall have enough sense to walk 
quietly to the scaffold. For I shall 
know perfectly well that if I will not 
go quietly I shall go by compulsion. 
To give a more homely illustration of 
my meaning, my friend Jim Robb, the 
horse-breaker whom I have mentioned 
in ‘ Maga,’ was as gentle with a horse 
as a mother with her first-born baby. 
But in the last resort his perfect 
horsemanship rested on the fact that 
no horse could unseat him. A good 
many tried, and found that they were 
but wasting energy to no purpose. 

I am sorry that there should be 
this antagonism between Hindus and 
Moslems in India, but it is futile to 
deny that the antagonism is there. 
I cannot see why, with reasonableness 
and goodwill on both sides, the two 
should not get on quite amicably 
together. Unfortunately reason and 
goodwill are often lacking equally 
from both sides. I have had to settle 
disputes between them, which as a 
rule were about the playing of Hindu 
music within earshot of Moslem 
mosques. A Hindu is perfectly entitled 
to play music, but he is not entitled 
to play outside a mosque at the hours 
of prayer. A Moslem is entitled to 
say his prayers without disturbance, 
but he is not entitled to claim that his 
whole day is devoted to prayer and 
that music must not be played in his 
ears at any hour. Here was unreasol 
on both sides alike. 

But indeed the most acrimonious 
disputes which I have had to handle 
were between Hindu sects. In Bellary 
a sect, the Lingayats, divided into sub- 
sects was enough to drive a District 
Magistrate insane. A Swami (some 
thing like a Bishop) of one sub-sect 
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would demand the right to go in 
procession through a village of another 
sub-sect. He always wished to be 
carried in a palanquin, and it seemed 
essential that the palanquin should 
be carried crossways, thus securing 
the maximum of interruption of traffic 
and the maximum of inconvenience 
to everyone. I have known a Swami 
to camp outside a village and remain 
there for a year, contesting his right to 
go through in procession. 

I managed to settle such disputes 
as came before me without any overt 
act of force. I suppose that Hindus, 
Moslems, and Hindu sub-sects accepted 
my decisions in the end because they 
saw that I was disinterested. And 
they knew that behind me lay the 
possibility of force: just once I had to 
threaten to use it. 

This was a dispute in a holy city 
between two Hindu sects. Sect A 
wished to go in procession through the 
streets of sect B., and sect B. avowed 
the intention of forcible resistance. 
The matter was taken to Court, and 
the Supreme Court allowed the pro- 
cession. But sect B. stuck to their 
guns: they sent word to me that 
they would oppose the procession, 
come what may. I told their repre- 
sentative that I was quite indifferent 
to the arguments of both sides, but 
that I would enforce the Court’s 
decision. I called out the reserve 
police—this is more a military force 
than a police foree—posted them, and 
told B. that the men would open fire 
if the procession was attacked. That 
settled the business. 

But the memory awakes some re- 
flections in my mind. In another 
district some disturbance between 
Hindus and Moslems was threatened 
in a@ town predominantly Moslem. 
The police were in the main Moslem. 
My assistant at the spot, a Hindu, 
summoned me. He was an honest, 
fair-minded, courageous man. I gave 
& few orders to the Moslem police, and 
my orders were carried out promptly 
and cheerfully. There was not even 
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a storm in a tea-cup. “Surely,” I said 
to my assistant, “‘ there was no need 
to send for me; you could have given 
these simple orders just as well as I 
could.” 

** I could give the orders,” he replied 
thoughtfully, “but would they be 
obeyed ?”’ There is really the crux 
of the situation. Even if the English 
did hand over their authority to 


. Congress, the splendid northern army 


would remain at the orders of the 
Government of the country. But would 
the orders be obeyed ? I suppose that, 
in the end, everybody concerned 
accepted my orders because I gave 
them unhesitatingly. The question 
brings me back for a moment to the 
Ulster business which I have already 
mentioned. 

The British Government in the 
Ulster affair acted like an imbecile. 
If it was convinced that the just 
and proper policy was to order the 
British army to drive Ulster out of 
the empire, the only possible course 
was to give promptly an order. The 
order might have split—very possibly 
would have split—the army in two; 
but soldiers, disciplined men, will 
generally obey an order at whatever 
cost to their own feelings, if they feel 
that those giving the order are con- 
vinced that the order is right. But 
the Government seemingly had no 
such conviction: it asked a certain 
number of officers whether they would 
march or resign their commissions. 
To accuse those officers of ‘ mutiny’ 
because they exercised the choice 
offered to them was simply absurd. 

If Congress is not confident that it 
can govern on its own authority, then 
Congress never will govern. No 
‘orders’ given by the departing 
English can avail. And in the last 
resort no Government can govern by 
‘asking’: it must command. And a 
Government will never give an order 
confidently unless it is absolutely 
convinced that the order is right, and 
that, for this reason, it will be obeyed. 

There was another point on which 
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1 found my opponent wearisomely 
‘unreal.’ He demanded that India 
be handed over at once to the Congress. 
But that, all politics apart, is utterly 
impossible. Major political issues are 
not so very often of immediate import- 
ance to a country: what is important 
is the mass of day-to-day work that 
must needs be done if the community 
is to continue to exist. And no man 
or men can do, or get done, such 
work unless he or they serve some 
apprenticeship to the trade. And it 
is just this apprenticeship which 
Indian politicians refuse to undergo. 
For all practical purposes Indians now 
could govern India if they only would. 
The Legislative Assembly could in a 
large measure shape the Indian Budget. 
It prefers to reject the Budget without 
discussion, and to leave the task of 
shaping to the Viceroy. Congress 
politicians accept office as members of 
a Government; then suddenly and 
for no assignable reason throw down 
their offices. They say that they are 
thus protesting against the over- 
riding power of ‘the Government.’ 
But why do they claim the right to 
govern and then refuse to do the 
work of governing? Admittedly such 
work is not always easy or grateful. 
It is no hardship, no indignity, to have 
at first behind one someone to advise 
politely, to suggest from long experi- 
ence ways and means of doing things, 
how mistakes can be avoided or the 
consequences of mistakes obviated. 
To drive my meaning home I recall 
a book which I read not long ago, the 
life-story of the famous jockey, Stephen 
Donoghue, told by himself. I have 
no knowledge of racing, but I am 
told that Donoghue was matchless in 
his day, and that in particular he could 
choose his own mount in the Derby 
and name his own price for riding. 
He tells us that he began on a quiet 
horse led by another boy. Then one 
day the trainer, watching him, said, 
‘**Let him ride loose.’’ So he rode 
that horse by himself, and went on to 
ride any horse in the stable. But he 
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rode for years before he got a chance 
of riding on a race-course. And on 
the race-course he rode for years 
before the day came when he accepted 
mounts instead of asking for them. 
He would never have got anywhere 
if he had refused to get on the back 
of a horse until he was asked to ride 
the favourite for the Derby. 

An English friend, a supporter of 
the Labour Party, to whom I expressed 
these views, said, “‘That’s all very 
well. But why are we in India at all ? 
Why don’t we get out and leave the 
country to the people to whom it 
belongs ? ”’ 

To this question there are two 
answers: one of opinion, one of 
fact. Personally I am of opinion that 
the sudden withdrawal of British rule 
would produce chaos and anarchy in 
India ; and I do not think it morally 
justifiable to do an act which, I foresee, 
will lead to anarchy and chaos. 
Secondly—and this is more practical 
and prosaic—England in the course 
of a few centuries has built up huge 
economic interests in India. She 
cannot afford to abandon those interests 
to chance. A person proposing to 
withdraw from active control of a 
business, and yet dependent in a 
considerable measure on the continu- 
ance of that business, simply cannot 
hand over that business to the first 
person who professes himself ready to 
carry it on. Some provision, some 
reasonable guarantee of the future is 
needed. 

These general thoughts lead me to 
a consideration of certain particular 
Indian phenomena. Such are Mr 
Gandhi, Mr Jinnah, their conferences 
with each other, and Mr Gandhi's 
conferences with the Viceroy. 

Many people regard Mr Gandhi as 
a saint. Field-Marshal Smuts has 
described him as a great spiritual 
force. I am sorry that my opinion 
is much less favourable. 

I met Mr Gandhi many years ago 
and had a long talk with him. There 
was then no observable eccentricity 
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about him. He dressed as the ordinary 
well-to-do Indian dresses ; he discussed 
burning political questions with a 
tolerance which to me seemed to border 
on cynicism. He seems to me to have 
deteriorated, to have grown more 
eccentric and less trustworthy. 

He has now lived for many years in 
an atmosphere of slavish adulation. 
His styling himself, or allowing him- 
self to be styled, ‘Mahatma Gandhi,’ 
jars on me. ‘Great Soul Gandhi’: it 
reminds me of ‘ Big Head Dodd’ in 
Stevenson’s story, ‘The Wreckers.’ 
With the credulous Indian masses his 
sanctity grows in inverse proportion 
to his clothes. He now goes about 
half (or more) naked. He is a man of 
a fixed idea, and he has become as 
obstinate as a mule. 

His fixed idea seems to be detesta- 
tion of the European. He has described 
the British rule in India as ‘ satanic.’ 
I am far from saying that the British 
rule in India is perfect ; but to describe 
it as wilfully wicked (‘ satanic ’) simply 
passes the bounds of common-sense. 
He declaimed against British medical 
relief. Surely if the British had never 
done anything else in India, what they 
have done to alleviate human suffering 
will always remain to their credit. If 
Mr Jinnah’s account of his recent dis- 
cussions with Mr Gandhi is to be 
trusted—and there is no reason to 
suppose that Mr Jinnah is other than 
truthful—Mr Gandhi was willing to 
split India into as many fragments as 
Mr Jinnah or anyone else desired, if 
only Mr Jinnah would first assist in 
driving out the European. He has 
preached mass disobedience of law; 
but he seems to have the curious belief 
that the resultant inconvenience will 
be only to the law, not to those who 
disobey. He lauded the ‘ brave, God- 
fearing Moplahs’ who rebelled (as he 
thought) against the British rule in 
Malabar. The Moplahs killed in cold 
blood just one European, and in token 
of regret they erected a monument to 
his memory. They ‘honoured with 
Islam’ a large number of Hindus; 
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and circumcision performed on an adult 
with a blunt knife must be an un- 
pleasant experience. They butchered 
about 20,000 Hindus. 

Mr Gandhi's ‘ fastings’ I regard as 
mere mountebankery. How often has 
he threatened to starve himself to 
death, and how often has he found a 
pretext for getting out of his threat ? 
[ do not think that Mr Gandhi has 
ever had any more idea of starving 
himself to death than I have had. 
He artlessly admitted that he has 
reduced fasting to a science : he knows 
exactly how far he can go. At his 
advanced age-—-he is now about 
seventy -three—he may make a mistake 
one of these days, but that is another 
matter. 

And, after all, why should Mr 
Gandhi be allowed to have his way in 
everything just because he threatens 
to starve himself if he is thwarted ? 
Nearly twenty years ago there was a 
‘General Strike’ in England. Would 
the Government of the day have 
yielded to the Strike if its leaders 
had threatened to starve themselves ? 
Starving is a very ‘ exhibitionist’ 
way of committing suicide, and it can 


be ‘called off’ at any moment. 
Japanese hara-kirt is even more 
dramatic. But it is quick—and 
irrevocable. 


In England, to any political party 
Mr Gandhi would be but a circus turn. 
In India he is a political power. There 
is a curious difference of national 
reactions. 

Mr Gandhi’s influence in Indian 
politics I regard as wholly unfortunate. 
His present relations with Congress, 
the largest, or, at any rate, the most 
vocal Indian political party, I do not 
know. I do not think that he is now 
the President of Congress: I do not 
know whether he is formally even a 
member of the Congress party. But 
unquestionably he dominates the Con- 
gress—that is, he enjoys power without 
any responsibility. Why the Viceroy 
—succeeding Viceroys—should think 
it worth while to ‘confer’ with Mr 
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Gandhi I really do not know. His 
economic ideas are utterly unpractical. 
He once proclaimed that the Viceroy 
‘ could have peace ’ if he would reduce 
the Salt Tax or Land Tax—lI forget 
which—by fifty per cent. These taxes 
are merely methods of raising the 
revenue needed for the administration 
of the country. They are in no way 
sacrosanct, but I do not think that 
Mr Gandhi suggested any alternative 
method of raising revenue. Here, 
too, his performance was just silly 
theatricality. He led some people to 
the seashore, where they solemnly 
made some salt. What sense was there 
in that? It is as if I were to grow a 
tobacco plant in my backyard as a 
protest against the present rate of 
taxation on tobacco. Of Mr Gandhi’s 
khadr campaign what can be said ? 
I discussed the question with one 
of his most extreme followers, who 
admitted frankly that the hand- 
manufactured clothes which he wore 
were much inferior to the mill-made 
clothes which I wore, and much more 
expensive. 

But from this last meeting with an 
extremist I learned a lesson which I 
commend to the British official in 
India. The Government at the 
moment was proposing to enforce the 
utmost rigour of the law against this 
man, whose published utterances cer- 
tainly went beyond what the laws of a 
civilised country can permit. He at 
once agreed to withdraw in print what 
he had said, and to express his regret 
for having said it. Curiosity prompted 
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me to put a blunt question: ‘‘ Why 
do you shout death and defiance 
against the British Government and 
yet agree at once to do what I, a 
British official, ask you to do?”’ 

** Because you’ve treated me like a 
gentleman,”’ he replied. It is a point 
worth bearing in mind. 

Mr Jinnah I met many years ago: 
he struck me as a pleasant, cultured, 
highly educated man. He proposes 
now to set up an imperium in imperio, 
a distinctive but comparatively small 
Moslem State within a much larger 
Hindu State. The proposal seems to 
me to bristle with impracticabilities, 
And I am by no means sure that Mr 
Jinnah fairly represents—though theo- 
retically he may be in sympathy with 
—those to whom he appeals. I am 
fond of the Indian Moslems. I lived, 
a solitary European, among them for 
five years, and they treated me with 
the utmost kindness. But undeniably 
there is as yet a rough side to them. 
As the Moplah rebellion showed, it is 
comparatively easy to start a Moslem 
fire, but extremely difficult to put it 
out. I reflect on the French Revolu- 
tion. Bailly, Mirabeau, the Girondins, 
started it; but Couthon, Marat, and 
their like, took control of it. The 
results were not at all what the origi- 
nators had expected. 

And in the digestion of Mr Jinnah’s 
Pakistan there will be embedded a 
rather indigestible morsel—the Sikhs. 
That point and many others beyond 
the limits of this paper demand full 
and serious consideration. 
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